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TREMENDOUS WAVES OF ENTHUSIASM WERE SURGING ABOUT HIM AS THE RAIL-SPLITTER 


My Recollections of Abraham Lincoln 


BY GIBSON WILLIAM HARRIS 


He shared the Common Lot 


BRAHAM LINCOLN, when I knew 
him, seldom spoke of his early life 
unless questioned about it. His bio- 


graphers delight to remind us that he was 


never ashamed of his lowly origin, but of 
the fact that he never assumed superiority 
because of the height to which he finally 
rose above it, they have made small account. 
Yet here his native greatness, founded on 
a rarely balanced self-judgment and true 
humility, was strikingly displayed. He 
had ambitions, and high ones, but he never 
sought their attainment through self-glori- 
fication or other cheap-john methods so 
readily occurring to men of common mould. 
In the family of the pioneer, poverty and 
privation were the common lot, and child- 
hood had no exemption. No one better 
understood this than Abraham Lincoln. 
He disdained to warp the hard and narrow 
life he had shared with a million, more or 
less, of other young men into a claim of 
special merit for himself. It is true that, 
years after my intimacy with Mr. Lincoln 
as his law clerk and amanuensis, tre- 
mendous waves of enthusiasm were surging 
about him as the Rail-splitter. But it was 
not his behest that put them in motion. 
The rail-carrying in the extraordinary 
campaigns of 1858 and 1860 was the happy 
thought of politicians overjoyed to have 
something so concrete, so object-teaching, 
around which to rally the toiling masses of 
the North. 


We were Poor and Happy Boys 


The Lincoln family was living near 
Gentryville, in Spencer County, Indiana, 
and Abraham was still in his teens, when 
I first saw the light of Albion, in Edwards 
County, Illinois. The two localities are 
sixty miles apart. In 1830, the year in 
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which the future Emancipator came of age, 
his father removed to Illinois, and the 
family again settled about sixty miles from 
Albion, this time to the north of it, instead of 
east as formerly. Familiar with their sur- 
roundings in both states, and especially so 
with those in Indiana, through repeated 
visits to relatives living at no great distance 
from Gentryville, I feel safe in saying the 
young people in Thomas Lincoln’s house- 
hold passed through very much the same 
experiences that we children did in my boy- 
hood home. Abraham Lincoln and I did 


THE EARLIEST PORTRAIT OF LINCOLN 


From a daguerreotype taken in 1846 


not know that we were poor, and we were 
happy boys. 

It is well-nigh impossible for the first 
quarter of the twentieth century to under- 
stand the first quarter of the nineteenth, 
because there is lacking a common stand- 
ard, or set of standards rather, for the two 
epochs. The make-up of human nature 
remains the same, but within eighty, and 
even within sixty years, the externals of 
American life have changed enormously. 
When Lincoln and I were boys there were 
no millionaires west of the Alleghany 
Mountains, and only three in the United 
States. There were no railroads, no tele- 
graphs, no telephones, no sun-pictures. 
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The only means of artificial light, other 
than the blazing logs in the chimney-back, 
were tallow candles, and the melted fat of 
various animals stored in shallow vessels 
and having a cotton rag thrust into it for a 
wick. Matches to light our wood-fires, our 
candles, or our lamps there were none. 
When these light-dispensers went out, or 
were put out, and it came to kindling them 
anew, resort was had to a flint, a piece of 
steel of some kind and a little tinder, three 
requisites that every family aimed to have 
always on hand. Sometimes the powder 
bought for our flint-lock guns had to take 
the tinder’s place, unless a neighbour's kind- 
ness could be turned to account in begging a 
few live embers, which would be hurried 
home bedded in some ashes in the bottom 
ofa pan. This emergency errand, we may 
be sure, was a familiar one to the boy 
Abraham Lincoln. 


Log-Cabin Life 


This was the era of the pioneers. The 
backwoodsmen had nearly all gone further 
west, and with them had disappeared buck- 
skin suits and moccasins. But in winter, 
town and country boys alike affected a 
preference still for the once invariable fur 
cap, home-made from the skin of the otter, 
mink, coon or some similar animal. The 
women and girls all wore bonnets (hats 
were a later innovation), sun-bonnets ruling 
half the year. Powder, shot, lead, and 
tobacco were prime necessities in every 
home. 

The pioneer mothers, many of them, 
were famous cooks. All used a long-handled 
frying-pan, iron skillet, and iron oven with 
iron lids. Tea-kettles and pots were like- 
wise all of iron. In the pots were boiled 
such meat as was not reserved for baking 
in the iron oven or roasting at the fire. 
Our food was of the best. Game abounded ; 
for the shooting or trapping a family could 
enjoy all it wished of venison, bear meat, 
wild turkeys, partridges, prairie chickens, 
quail, rabbits, and squirrels. In addition 
we had home-grown beef, mutton, and 
pork in plenty. Every house had a 
vegetable garden, larger or smaller, at the 
rear or off to one side. Bread from wheat- 
flour was customarily at the command of 
whoever fancied it, but the great majority 
liked corn-bread better. Roasting-ears 
lasted throughout a season of several weeks, 
hominy the year round. The fruits and 
nuts to be had for simply gathering them 
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included wild 
strawberries 
(sweeter and 
more luscious 
than any culti- 
vated variety I 
ever tasted), 
blackberries, 
plums, and 
grapes, walnuts, 
pecans, and hick- 
ory, hazel and 
beech nuts. 
Home-made 
drinks were much 
in vogue, especi- 
ally wild - grape, 
elderberry and 
blackberry wines, 
and a delicious 
mead made with 
honey. Plates, 
cups without 
handles, and 
saucers were almost invariably of common 
earthenware. Our steel knives were paired 
with two-tined steel forks; a table set with 
three-tined forks invited criticism as aping 
aristocracy. 

The log-cabin, which in my early recollec- 
tion was almost the only style of dwelling 
known, except in the scattered towns, was 
dryand warm. Its furniture, though scant 
and plain, met well the necessities of indoor 
life. The beds were not luxurious, but 
they were comfortable ; from frequent re- 
newals, perhaps more healthful also than 
those in general use to-day. No one ever 


THIS EMERGENCY ERRAND WAS A FAMILIAR ONE TO THE BOY ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


thought of any other material for them than 
loose straw or shredded corn-husks, except 
as the thrifty housewife topped them, 
when winter came, with a bed of feathers. 
Clothing, home-made and commonly of 
jeans (which Abraham Lincoln habitually 
wore up to within two years of his marriage), 
was adapted to the varying seasons, and 
amply warm in winter. The stores were 
stocked with powder, shot, and lead, besides 
the miscellany one finds in country “general 
stores ” to-day. They nearly all sold liquors. 


Schoolmasters and Books 
Schools were few and far 
between in the settlements 








MADE BY LINCOLN WHEN A YOUNG MAN 


This Ox-yoke is in the possession of the University of IMinois (Champaign, Illinois). 
It is kept in an oak cabinet in the rotunda of the Library Building. 


that dotted, more numer- 
ously each year, the new 
states of Indiana and 
Illinois. In our village 
the masters, as they were 
known by a perpetuated 
English usage, were rather 
better educated than, from 
all accounts, they had been 
in Lincoln’s experience. 
Some were men of marked 
ability and force of charac- 
ter. My first teacher, A. C. 
French, in later life served 
two terms as governor of 
Illinois, while another, the 
one who loaned his copy of 
Byron to Abraham Lincoln 
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under circumstances soon to be recited, 
was a highly-educated Englishman, a por- 
trait-painter of genuine talent, who had 
come to America and sought a home on 
the outskirts of civilisation in order to 
gratify his passion for hunting. He lived 
in the forest or on the prairie when not in 
the schoolroom ; his wife often joined in his 
outings, for she, too, was an excellent shot. 

Books were few, compared with their 
present bewildering profusion, but they 
were to be had. If one could not buy, he 
could readily borrow, and as, in addition, 
it was customary, in most families, to sub- 
scribe for at least one weekly newspaper, 
mental pabulum was by no means lacking. 


The Boy Abraham Lincoln 


Amid environments such as I have at- 
tempted to describe—rude, but not nearly 
so barren as they have commonly been 
represented—Abraham Lincoln grew to 
manhood. He could and did perform 
physical labour. He felled trees, chopped 
cord-wood and split rails, storing his mind 
the while with a wealth of forest lore that 
gave him pleasure to the end of his life. 
He ploughed the fields and sowed them with 
grain, and when the time came he helped 
to gather the harvest. But he never took 
to the routine drudgery of farm life. While 
a sense of duty made him a faithful “ hand,” 
physical labour was distasteful to the strap- 
ping youth, nor, in truth, did it grow less so 
with the years. 

He had tasted of the Pierian spring, and 
resolved to drink more deeply. Naturally, 
in times when strength of body and 
physical endurance passed as the highest 
of endowments, people thought of them 
first. Lincoln, large, lithe, and sinewy, 
became the champion on whom his associ- 
ates relied to meet and defeat any boastful 
wrestler who chanced to come along. It 
is noteworthy that he rarely, if ever, volun- 
teered for such bouts, being simply pressed 
into the service by friends. From a lad his 
ambition had been reaching out in far other 
directions. In the debating clubs of his boy 
associates he was an acknowledged and 
willing leader. 

Books he craved with a longing that 
never flagged. Books he borrowed from 
acquaintances near and far. At Rockport, 
the county-seat of Spencer County, Indiana 
(then a bustling and ambitious shipping- 
point on the Ohio River), lived Judge 
Pitcher, who was the enviable possessor 
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of what passed in those days for an ample 
library, without counting its goodly number 
of law books. Like every one else who 
knew young Lincoln, the Judge took a 
fancy to him, and allowed him to borrow 
almost at will from the library shelves. 


Pivotal Years in Lincoln’s Life 


Thus it came about that when Lincoln, 
at the age of twenty-one, accompanied his 
father’s family to Illinois, the self-tutored 
youth had already gained more than a 
smattering of the principles of common law. 
Already, too, he was feeling his way in the 
political field. Two years later—in 1832— 
after his captaincy of a company of volun- 
teers in the Black Hawk War, he was an 
unsuccessful candidate for representative 
in the Illinois legislature. At the end of 
another two years he renewed his candidacy, 
and this time he was elected. Having now 
struck a road to his liking, he was beginning 
to travel it with a firm step. 

He took up the law as a means of liveli- 
hood, but his heart was in politics. Not 
the paltry play of mingled selfishness and 
sycophancy which the sadly degraded word 
so often synonymises in this day, but, 
predominantly, politics as “the science and 
the art of government; in other words, the 
theory and practice of obtaining the ends 
of civil society as perfectly as possible.” 
In this finer sense politics was Lincoln’s 
native element. He delighted, he revelled 
in it, as a fish does in water, as a bird 
disports itself on the sustaining air. And 
it was politics which in due time circled 
his still enlarging orbit within the range 
of my boyish ken. 


The First Time I saw Abraham Lincoln 


The presidential campaign of 1840 was 
in full blast, the famous campaign of 
“Tippecanoe and Tyler, too.” Abraham 
Lincoln was on the Whig ticket as a district 
presidential elector, and for the fourth time 
was elected that year to the state legislature. 
The Democratic nominee for presidential 
elector for the same district was Isaac 
Walker, an able man, who afterwards re- 
moved to Iowa, and from that state went 
to the United States Senate. Both nominees 
were actively stumping a considerable part 
of Illinois, and at Albion, on a certain after- 
noon in mid-autumn, they were to hold a 
joint debate. Mr. Walker in his early days 
had lived-in our village, and Lincoln, who 
had the opening speech, was naturally 
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desirous of circumventing what he felt sure 
would be his opponent’s endeavour to make 
capital of the fact. The opening lines of 
Byron’s “ Lara” occurred to him as suitable 
for his purpose, but he could recall only a 
portion of them. So, about the middle of 
the forenoon on the day of the debate, there 
came into the log school-house, where I sat 
among other pupils in their early teens, a 
remarkably tall young man, ungainly and 
plain-appearing, dressed in a full suit of 


going with her. With thanks and a good- 
day to the master, and a smile such as I 
have never seen on any other face, a smile 
that was flashed over the room to take in 
all of us lads and lassies, the tall, gaunt 
presence passed out. 


Lincoln’s Tilt that Afternoon with Isaac 
Walker 
We boys had previously given little 
thought to the political meeting, but there 


ABOUT THE MIDDLE OF THE FORENOON THERE CAME INTO THE LOG SCHOOL-HOUSE A REMARKABLY 
TALL YOUNG MAN DRESSED IN BLUE JEANS 


blue jeans. Approaching the master, he 
gave his name, apologised for the intrusion, 
and said: “I am told you have a copy of 
Byron’s works. If you could oblige me, I 
would like to borrow it for a few hours.” 
But the book was at the master’s house, 
and would have to be sent for. It so 
happened that the teacher’s wife was 
present, the Diana before referred to, and 
she offered to fetch it. The distance being 
considerable, the visitor demurred to her 
return on this sole errand, and insisted on 


was something about the visitor that aroused 
in me, as I found it had in my chums, a 
strong desire to see him again and hear him 
speak. Several of us petitioned for and 
were granted a half-holiday. Mr. Lincoln 
was at this time thirty-one years old, and 
had begun to attract attention as a lawyer. 
His style of speaking even then was remark- 
ably direct and forcible. At the meeting 
in question, almost the first thing we heard, 
when the debate were these 
lines : 


opened, 
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‘He, their unhoped, but unforgotten lord, 
The long self-exiled chieftain, is restored : 
There be bright faces in the busy hall, 
Bowls on the board, and banners on the wall. 
He comes at last in sudden loneliness, 
And whence they know not, why they need not 

guess ; 

They more might marvel, when the greeting’s o’er, 
Not that he came, but why came not befure.” 


In vain did Mr. Walker’s rejoinder ring 
the changes on auld lang syne. Lincoln’s 
sallies on “‘ why came not before” had taken 
the wind out of his opponent’s sails com- 
pletely, while his command of pure, senten- 
tious English and the correctness of his 
diction were, I distinctly remember, favour- 
ably commented on by some of our best 
citizens. Albion’s large proportion of 
educated men gave this appraisal real 
significance. 


A Week of Waiting and a New Friend 


In September 1845, through the kind- 
ness of our then state senator, Mr. Charles 
Constable, it was arranged that I should 
enter the law office of Lincoln and Hern- 
don, at Springfield, as student and clerk. 








HE ROSE FROM HIS CHAIR AND GAVE ME 
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From Albion it took me three days to reach 
Springfield by stage, the only means of 
transportation available other than private 
conveyance, though the distance can now 
be covered by rail infourhours. Repairing 
to the law firm’s office, I met Mr. Herndon, 
and learned from him that the senior 
partner was travelling the circuit, and 
would not be home for several days. I 
left without disclosing my identity, pre- 
ferring to await the return of Mr. Lincoln. 
Early in the tedious days that followed, I 
made the acquaintance at the hotel of a 
young man from Syracuse, New York, 
named N. H. Shephard, a daguerreotypist 
who was about opening a gallery in Spring- 
field. Photographs were as yet unknown, 
and daguerreotyping was considered, as it 
actually was, a marvellous advance in the 
art of portraiture. 

Together we two, Shephard and I, looked 
up a boarding-place, where we became 
room-mates, remaining such throughout my 
stay in Springfield. He was among the 
very first in his line to come as far west as 
Illinois, and we were warm friends to the 
end. In the latter part of 1848 he wrote 
me (at Albion) 
that he was 
about to start 
for California, 
and promised 
to write again 
in a few weeks 
ormonths; but 
further word 
never came 
from him, and 
I have always 
believed that, 
like so many 
others, he was 
lost on the 
overland trail. 

In one of 
Miss Tarbell’s 
Lincoln ar- 
ticles, publish- 
ed a few years 
ago in a cur- 
rent magazine, 
I noticed a 
portrait of 
Lincoln with 
the statement 
annexed that 
it was from a 
daguerreotype, 
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but giving the reader to understand that 
it could not be ascertained when and by 
whom the likeness was taken. Later, the 
same portrait appeared in the Century 
Magazine, but still unidentified. I feel con- 
fident I am not mistaken in recognising the 
portrait as the work of my friend Shephard, 
before whose camera I know Mr. Lincoln 
sat once or oftener. The claim repeatedly 
made for it of being the earliest portrait 
of Abraham Lincoln remains, as far as I 
know, an undisputed fact. 

Learning in due time that Mr. Lincoln 
had returned, I again went to the law office, 
and this time he was in. He rose from his 
chair and gave me a cordial handshake. 


My Installation in=Lincoln's Office 


“You are the young man Mr. Constable 
spoke to me about?” he asked, and then 
introduced me to Mr. Herndon. Next, 
motioning teward the office bookcase, he 
remarked, “ You will need what that 
contains. Make yourself at home,” which 
I proceeded to do by taking a chair, he 
resuming his at the same time. Elevating 
his feet to a level with his head, literally 
sitting on his backbone, he began making 
inquiries about different persons in and 
around Albion. The extent of his acquaint- 
ance with them surprised me, but the 
surprise wore off when I found, as I did 
in time, there was not a county in Illinois 
in which he did not know a number of the 
leading citizens, men whose voice had 
weight in public affairs. He seemed not 
only to know just how much influence 
each had politically, but likewise their 
noted peculiarities, their whims and fancies. 

I did no reading that day. Mr. Lincoln 
was taking a rest after his tour of the 
circuit, and was in a chatty mood; above 
all, I was a new subject for his mental 
apparatus to investigate. If any mind was 
ever governed in its activities by the maxim, 
“The proper study of mankind is man,” it 
was Abraham Lincoln’s. During my stay 
in his office, I was the only student and 
only clerk in it. I can truthfully say I 
gave to my duties of both kinds the most 
diligent attention of which I was capable, 
and was soon made to feel the senior 
partner’s kindly interest in me personally. 
Simultaneously the less pleasing factdawned 
upon me that Mr. Lincoln was not an 
assiduous instructor in the technics of law 
(which, indeed, were always more or less 
irksome to him, his mind dwelling rather 
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on its principles), and reluctantly I began 
to turn to Mr. Herndon for such explana- 
tions as I needed, or, as opportunity offered, 
discussed what to me were knotty points 
with various younger members of the local 
bar. But, while these developments could 
not but be a damper to the ardent youth 
unsatisfied till he could enter Mr. Lincoln’s 
office, I never thought of admiring him 
less. 


The Personality of Mrs. Lincoln 


When I came into his office, Mr. Lincoln 
had been married about three years, having 
won the hand of Mary Todd, a reigning 
belle, in rivalry, as was said, with Stephen 
A. Douglas. Their wedding took place on 
November 4, 1842. As a frequent visitor I 
was made welcome at the Lincoln home, 
and on two different occasions, at the 
instance of Mr. Lincoln, he being unable 
to attend, I became Mrs. Lincoln’s escort 
to a ball, where I danced with her. I 
always found her most pleasant-mannered. 
She was a bright, witty, and accomplished 
young woman, naturally fond of fun and 
frolic, but very staid and proper when it 
was in order to be so. I was impressed 
with her brilliant conversational powers, 
and the superior education she constantly 
evinced. She spoke French with the same 
fluency as her mother-tongue. Her sportive 
title for me, in familiar converse, was “ Mr. 
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Mister,” while Mr. Lincoln alwaysaddressed 
me by my first name. 

The duel (that never came off) between 
Lincoln and General Shields, on the future 
Mrs. Lincoln's account, was never referred 
to in my hearing, either at the office or 
elsewhere, during my whole stay in Spring- 
field. Not even Mr. Lincoln’s second, 
Doctor Merriman, once mentioned it, 
though I became well acquainted with him 
through a close intimacy with his son, 
before the latter enlisted in the Mexican 
War. 

Mrs. Lincoln never visited the office. 
She was a member of the First Presbyterian 
Church, which early in 1903 celebrated the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of its organisation, 
bringing out, among other reminiscences, 
Mr. Lincoln’s promptness in paying pew 
rent. The statement that he attended the 
church on nearly or quite three-fourths 
of the Sundays he was in Springfield may 
have been true of later years, but to 
predicate it of the middle 40’s would be 
an exaggeration. 


Mr. Lincoln’s Consideration for His Wife 


Mr. Lincoln showed great consideration 
for his wife, which I noticed the more, 
perhaps, because, for some reason, Mr. 
Herndon cherished a strong dislike for 
her, and of this fact made no secret to the 
office clerk. She was unusually timid and 
nervous during a thunderstorm, and when- 
ever one threatened, her husband made it 
a point to leave whatever he was engaged 
upon, if it was a possible thing, and go 


Lincoln 


home, to stay with her until it passed over. 
When called to Chicago, to be gone several 
days, he nearly always ‘took her with him. 
If there was no love between them, as the 
world has been so persistently exhorted to 
believe, I must say they had a strange way 
of showing it, a way that hoodwinked me 
completely. 

All that I saw or knew of them leads me 
to accept as entirely authentic the favourite 
tradition that when the dispatch announcing 
his nomination for the presidency was 
handed to Mr. Lincoln in the Illinois State 
House, he folded it up, with the quiet 
remark, “ There is a little woman down on 
Eighth Street who will be glad to see this ; 
I must take it to her.” 

Equally in keeping with my impressions 
is the pathetic account of their last drive 
together, in the course of which Mr. Lincoln 
said: ‘Mary, we have had a hard time of 
it since we came to Washington; but the 
war is over, and with God’s blessing we 
may look for four years of peace and 
happiness, and then we will go back to 
Illinois and pass the rest of our lives in 
quiet.” Eleven hours later came the 
assassination. 


Lincoln as Senior Partner 


Twice a year Mr. Lincoln followed the 
itinerary of the Circuit Court in his district, 
and frequently in adjoining districts also. 
Springfield, being the state capital, was 
exclusively honoured with the sessions of 
the Supreme Court, then composed of the 
nine Circuit Judges, and when this august 

body was sitting he at- 








tended its sessions almost 
daily. So long as these 
various courts were grind- 
ing, the law firm’s student 
was left to his own re- 
sources in mastering the 
details of the profession, 
with practically no varia- 
tion of thought or interest 
except the tiresome duty of 
copying abstracts of cases, 
to be used in the Supreme 
Court, one abstract for each 
of the nine judges. 

Mr. Herndon was a 
young lawyer of some re- 
pute for care and pains- 








LINCOLN’S SADDLE-BAGS AND OFFICE TABLE IN 1846 


The rocking-chair, according to Mr. Harris, was a luxury that came later. 
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Mr. Lincoln took him ,into 
partnership, and it was he 
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who drew up the pleas and other papers 
to be used in the District Court, the senior 
partner’s share being to do the talking. 
When, however, a case reached the 
Supreme Court, the required abstract was 
invariably drafted by Mr. Lincoln. These 
abstracts were models of condensation, 
and even the law clerk’s untrained mind 
was impressed with their clearness and 
grasp. 

Mr. Lincoln’s courtesy to young practi- 
tioners was little less than proverbial, and 
it was never more gracious than when he 
was the opposing counsel. He hada happy 
knack of setting them at ease and encourag- 
ing them to put forth their best efforts. In 
consequence they all liked him. 


An Adventure of Master Bob’s 


Mr. Lincoln sometimes told at the office 
the sayings or doings of his children. One 
such account I remember as well as if I 
had heard it last week. He came in, an 
hour or so after dinner, smiling beyond 
even his wont, and said he was lying down 
at home, having left his boots in the second- 
storey hallway, when all at once he heard 
a tremendous clatter on the stairs. He 
jumped up, hurried to the head of the stairs, 
and, looking down, saw Bob (Robert Todd 
Lincoln, aged three) getting up on all fours 
from the floor of the hallway below, unhurt 
but sadly bewildered. “The youngster had 
got into my boots,” he said, “ and in trying 
to walk around in them had fallen down- 


” 


**HE LOOKED SO COMICAL,” SAID MR. LINCOLN 


stairs. You ought to have seen him, 
Gibson—he looked so comical with the 
boot-legs reaching clear up to his little 
body.” He laughed heartily, and more 
than once during that afternoon he broke 
out into laughter again, as the incident kept 
coming to his mind afresh. 





In God’s Good Time 


N God’s good time unto Earth’s breast, 
Our loved ones sink, at last, to rest, 
And all the wheels of life stand still; 
And like a broken daffodil, 
Love droops and will not be caressed. 


For love must weep when death is guest, 
Must weep, and moan her riven nest; 
But death his mission must fulfil, 
In God’s good time. 


Yet in love’s bosom, pain-possessed, 

Faith starts in tears upon her quest; 
Though flesh decays, not so the will— 
The mind, the soul, no space can kill : 

Love meets her loved ones in the West, 

In God's good time. 


CHARLES LUSTED. 





BY MRS. NEWMAN 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘HER WILL AND HER WAY,” 


CHAPTER IV.—BRAVE AND STRONG 


HREE months had passed when, on 
her way home one evening, Barbara 
was met by one whom she recognised 

all too well, nearly dark as it was. 

“ Miss Hurst, may I say a few words to 
you?” began John Westbury, in a faltering 
voice. 

“Yes, of course you may, John, if you 
will please not to call me Miss Hurst; I 
used to be Barbara, you know,” a frank 
smile on her lips, as she held out her 
hand. 

“Tt is about Lucy. Oh, Barbara, I 
thought I had lost all hope, but now—of 
course you know. You two are like sisters, 
and she must have told you what she has 
done. To think of her sending me all that 
—to think what it means to me! I have 
been almost beside myself since it was put 
into my hand last night. It isn’t the money, 
but what it means; you know me well 
enough to understand, don’t you, Barbara, 
—new life!” 

A hot flush, unseen by him in the gather- 
ing darkness, covered her face. “Money!” 
she ejaculated confusedly. . 

“ Yes, a hundred pounds—ten bank-notes, 
with a few pencilled words, saying it was 
to help me to pay what I owe at the Bank. 
I thought she had ceased to care for me, 
and I made no sign,—how could I? But 
this shows she has been caring for me all 
along, and I want you to tell her from me, 
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‘‘ LAST OF THE HADDONS,” ETC. 


that it will be like a raft to a shipwrecked 
man—I mean,” taking note of her quick 
gesture, ‘“‘so far as my happiness is con- 
cerned. I should, I hope, act the same 
come what may. It is just the thought 
that she can still care that has put new 


life into me, although I cannot even 
attempt to ask her to try to think of me 


in the old way, until I have in some 
measure proved deserving of her trust. 
But the hope that this may come will spur 
me on, and, already, I feel capable of 
almost anything! I have been waiting 
about for you, to ask you to tell her this, 
and give back the money for me.” 

Give it back! Barbara was silent a few 
moments, trying to gather her wits about 
her. She dared not allow him to continue 
in the belief that the money came from 
Lucy, seeing how ready he was to build 
his hopes upon it. It would be so hard 
for him to discover that, instead of thinking 
of him, she had already transferred what 
she termed her love to another. He evi- 
dently did not know that Mr. Bently was 
now a constant visitor at the cottage, that 
his intentions were made known, and that 
he received every encouragement from 
Lucy and her brother. 

“Why do you think that it was Lucy 
who sent you the money, John?” she 
presently asked. 

“From whom else could it have come?” 
he ejaculated, in a tone which showed her 
how much hope the belief had given him, 








** MISS HURST, MAY I SAY A FEW WORDS TO you?” 
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and what a blow it would be to disillusion 
him. 

“Tt might have come from some friend, 
desirous of helping you without making 
a fuss about it. I heard they had been 
very considerate at the Bank, haven't 
they ?”’ 

“Yes, more considerate than I could 
have ventured to hope for, but they see 
it is right I should pay back the money, 
all the same;” anxiously adding, ‘“ Do you 
not think it came from Lucy, then?” 

“Tt is better, perhaps, you should not 
think too much of it, until you are more 
sure.” 

“Tt is not the money. You seem to 
forget what her sending it means to me, 
Barbara.” 

She saw that, all too plainly. How hard 
to be obliged to strike the blow, and yet, 
out of her deep love, she preferred to do 
it rather than another should. She laid 
her hand gently upon his arm. 

“Tt is better not to hope any more about 
Lucy, I think, John.” 

“ Do you know that it is?” 

“Yes, I do.” Then, as he stood silent 
under the blow, she went on—* Many of 
us have to try to make the best of our lives, 
without getting what we have set our 
hearts upon, you know. It seems hard 
at first, but help comes after a while,” 
unconsciously revealing more than she 
intended, had he been able to read. 

“ Hard!” he bitterly and a little roughly 
ejaculated. “How can you know how 
hard! It’s just giving up a last 2 

“Oh, no, do not say it! You are not 
like that. You are brave and strong. 
Thank God, you cannot help striving, and 
help will come. You must go on—you 
must!” adding, in a faltering voice, ‘ Think 
of those who believe in you through every- 
thing, and trust you still. Do you not 
owe something to them—the Vicar, and 
Mr. Freeman, and » 

“ You, Barbara!” he exclaimed, suddenly 
awakening to that. 

“Yes, me with the rest.” 

“And it is out of your friendship you 
have told me the truth. Yes, I see. And 
perhaps you know there is already some one 
else who ; 

“ That is of so little importance.” 

“I suppose it is, in comparison with the 
rest,” heavily. He silently wrung her hand, 
and walked on, then quickly turned and 
went back to where she still stood, her 
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heart going out to him in his bitter dis- 
appointment, all the greater from his hopes 
having been raised. 

“Forgive me, kind 
Barbara.” 

“T am so sorry, John.” 

“ Yes, I know you are. I am beginning 
to know what your friendship is worth.” 

They once more clasped hands and 
parted. 

“Friendship,” she murmured, walking 
slowly back to the cottage. “He did not 
guess, that is something to be thankful for, 
and, as to the rest, he will be prepared 
now to hear that she is engaged to Mr. 
Bently, and therefore will not complicate 
matters for me by sending the money back 
to Lucy. I only wish James were as ready 
to transfer his affections as his sister is. 
But, no, he has set his heart, as he calls it, 
upon marrying Barbara Hurst. He can- 
not even see that I may be just as deter- 
mined that he shall not, although it really 
ought to be plain enough by this time,” 
adding, with a little half-smile—* It would 
be, too, if he could only realise that he is 
not quite so irresistible as he imagines 
himself to be, and that his money does not 
count with every one.” 

“T could put you in the way of making 
a good investment of that hundred pounds 
of yours, if you like, Barbara,” said James 
Morse, that evening. 

“Investment?” she repeated, a little 
confusedly. ‘Oh, I don’t want to invest 
it, thank you.” 

“ But Lucy says you drew it out of the 
Bank the other day, and you don’t want it 
to lie idle, do you?” 

“Tt won’t be exactly idle, and—I can do 
as I please with it, you know.” 

“That of course, but you want to do the 
best you can with it, I suppose.” 

“T have done that.” 

“How? What have you put it into?” 

“I—oh, where’s the good of beating 
about the bush ?—I lent—that is, I gave 
it away,” losing patience, and saying what 
a moment later she recognised was just 
the worst thing she could have said, 
although she could hardly help smiling 
at his evident consternation. 

“ Given—it—away! a hundred pounds! 
You surely do not know what you are 
saying!” 

“T don’t like being questioned in this 
way, about what concerns no one but 
myself.” 


Barbara, dear, 





He was silent, gravely debating the 
question in his own mind, and she availed 
herself of the opportunity to slip away. 

Barbara was no fool, he was telling him- 
self, and all that money had not been 
parted with for no purpose. But for what 
purpose, and to whom had it been given? 
This it must be his business to discover, 
if only to protect her from the consequences. 

His first step in this direction was to 
question Lucy. He found she had nothing 
to tell, at least not directly, but all uncon- 
sciously she presently gave him a clue. 

“ Barbara isn’t a bit like herself lately, 
James. There really seems no pleasing 
her. She will hardly speak to Mr. Bently, 
and actually calls him stupid, when she 
knows what an education he’s had! The 
way she goes on about John Westbury, 
too, and scolds me for not keeping true to 
him, and all that, when she knows what 
he has done. It’s almost more than I 
can bear sometimes. One might really 
think that she cares for John herself, if 
she didn’t go on trying to persuade me to 
think of him again. She’s quite welcome 
to him, for my part, if only she wouldn’t 
expect those who are respectable and 
genteel to keep up his acquaintance.” 

Lucy had begun to think a great deal 
of being genteel, since she had known Mr. 
Bently and his family. 

“John Westbury!” ejaculated her 
brother, gazing at her with widely-opened 
eyes. He had been struck by Barbara’s 
readiness to plead for the delinquent, but 
he had not suspected this. He saw it all 
now. Westbury was the man to whom 
she had given her heart, and—her money ! 
Yes, she was just the girl to set the world 
at defiance and hold to him the firmer in 
his downfall—ay, and without getting any 
return, for she knew, none better, that the 
man had no love to give her. And here 
was he—James Morse, that none could 
say a word against—ready to give up so 
much for her sake. Did he not know that 
Bently’s sister would be only too glad 
to meet him half-way, and hadn't she a 
good two thousand to bring to a husband ? 
Why could he not be satisfied with such 
good fortune as that? There was indeed 
only one reason why,—Miss Bently was 
not Barbara. 

It was for Barbara’s sake, he told him- 
self, that he was indignant with John 
Westbury, and it was only right he should 
hear what respectable people thought of 
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his taking advantage of her quixotic 
generosity. He did not acknowledge to 
himself that he was actuated by a desire 
to strike a blow at the man she loved; 
preferring to think that he was influenced 
solely by indignation at Westbury’s mean- 
ness in accepting her money. 

That evening the two young men met 
face to face for the first time since West- 
bury’s fall, and the latter knew it was not 
by chance. More than once had James 
Morse crossed to the other side of the road 
to avoid a meeting, when it had seemed 
likely to come about, taking no pains to 
prevent his avoidance being evident. 

“Morse meant to meet him, now,” 
thought Westbury, reddening with plea- 
sure. “ He is not so forgetful of the past 
as he appeared to be. Beginning to give 
me credit at least for being no thief, 
perhaps.” In another moment he saw that 
there were no grounds for the hope that 
had sprung up in his mind. The colour 
died out of his face, the hand he had half 
extended dropped to his side, and he stood 
waiting gravely and quietly for what was 
to come. 

James Morse was there for a purpose. 
Having persuaded himself that the other 
had added to his first wrong-doing by 
another, he considered it incumbent on 
him to express his disapproval in strong 
terms. 

“T have been waiting about here think- 
ing I should see you on your way home, 
Westbury.” The latter was silent, and he 
went on—*“ I have hoped that what I heard 
about your trying to redeem the past was 
true. What am I to think of a man who 
gets a hundred pounds out of a generous, 
trusting girl for the purpose of “ 

“Stop! I dare you to say that!” 

“She acknowledged to me last night 
that she had given it away, and I have 
reason to believe it was to you.” 

“T have a better reason for knowing she 
gave me nothing—not even the love I gave 
her credit for.” 

“ You are speaking of Lucy?” 

“ Whom else?” 

“It was Lucy who told me. I am quite 
convinced from what she said that it was 
Barbara who gave you the money.” 

“ Barbara!” ejaculated Westbury in a 
loud, astonished tone. “ Barbara!” 

The truth had suddenly flashed upon his 
mind. Had it not been that in the outset 
he had been absorbed in the one thought, 
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so roughly dispelled, that it came from 
Lucy, he might have guessed. Yes, of 
course it had come from Barbara, he had 
not the slightest doubt now. She had 
desired to help him, and had been content 
to stand aside, and let others take the 
credit. He saw that his first duty was to 
shield her. She had shown that she did 
not wish it to be made known, and he 
must do his best to aid and abet her. 

“T am not obliged to make any reply 
to such a charge,” he recommenced. “ But 
this much I will say, I have received not 
the slightest intimation that the money I 
received came from Barbara. It came to 
me anonymously, and, at first, I quite 
believed that it was sent by Lucy. I told 
Barbara that I thought so, and, although 
she said I was mistaken, she uttered no 
word which gave me the impression that 
I was indebted to her. Nor have you any 
right to say so—to me, and on your own 
assumption. I should have supposed you 
would have more consideration for her.” 

“T was afraid James Morse hesi- 
tated, seeing that he had, in fact, been rather 
too ready to attack, since, as it seemed, the 
other was unaware the money came from 
Barbara, and it was rather unwise to 
increase his interest in her, which might 
bring about something more than gratitude. 

‘“‘T may have been mistaken, of course,” 
he began a little awkwardly, not the more 
inclined to be gracious to John Westbury 
on that account. 

“Certainly you may.” 

James Morse was turning away without 
another word, when the other put forth 
his hand. ‘“ Won’t vou shake hands with 
a man striving with all his power to right 
the wrong he has done, Morse? It’s been 
terribly uphill work for me, and will be 
for many a long day to come.” 

“Not a very pleasant experience, I dare 
say, but I don’t see how you could expect 
to escape the consequences of what you 
do.” 

“T have accepted them.” 

“But you haven’t, perhaps, taken into 
account the trouble you have brought upon 
others as well as yourself. Do you think 
it is a pleasant thing for me that the man 
known to have been my friend—my most 
intimate friend—should be accused of what 
you have been? And Lucy, do you think 
it is not hard for her?” 

“No!” hotly broke in Westbury. “Had 
she cared for me, it might have been hard, 
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but she didn’t, and therefore suffered 
nothing. I have learned that much, if 
no more. I heard to-day she is already 
engaged to young Bently.” 

“Tf she is, I can only say it is with my 
full approval. Is her life to be spoiled 
because you have acted as you have done ? 
Would you sacrifice her ?”’ 

“Have I shown any desire to do so?”’ 

“Keep to that, and don’t attempt to 
intrude yourself upon her or me again.” 

“ You need not fear it!” 

The words rang out clear and strong in 
James Morse’s ears as he walked away. 


CHAPTER V.—PUT TO THE TEST 


AMES MORSE was sitting before the 

J old-fashioned bureau in the little room 

he used as an office for the transaction 

of business in connexion with the property, 

business which had increased since his 
father’s death. 

He had jotted down some memoranda, 
and was complacently regarding them, 
congratulating himself upon the success 
of a small transaction with one of his 
tenants, when Thomas May, who rented 
the South Fields, came in. A tall, burly 
man, with an expression of thorough good- 
nature, if slight obtuseness, in his broad 
ruddy face. 

“This is my first payment to you, Mr. 
Morse,” he began, after the first word of 
greeting. Taking a canvas bag from his 
pocket, he proceeded to count out some 
notes and gold on to the table. 

“The South Fields, a good stroke of 
business for you getting the lease for that 
land, Mr. May,” grudgingly. This long, 
renewable, and, to Thomas May, very 
advantageous lease, was a continual thorn 
in the side of James Morse, preventing, as 
it did, the carrying out of his cherished 
project for building upon the ground, and 
thus adding largely to his income. 

The granting this lease had been the one 
mistake of Richard Morse’s life, he had 
many a time regretfully said to his son. 
A renewable lease for sixty pounds a year, 
that would not lapse so long as the rent 
was regularly paid, which the tenant was 
too well aware of the value of the land to 
neglect to do. As regularly as the time 
drew near, and always a day or two in 
advance, came Thomas May with the half- 
year’s rent. 

“ Well, I’m not the one to gainsay that, 
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Mr. Morse. But you must remember the 
railway hadn’t been brought to that end of 
the town at the time, and there seemed no 
chance of your father making a better 
bargain for they fields when I took ’em. 
It was the best he could do at the time, as 
he well knew, or I shouldn’t have got ’em, 
you may be certain sure of that. Two 


HE PLACED THE LEAVES ON THE 


tens, one five, and five sovereigns, four 
days before it is due,—there you are, Mr. 
Morse, and welcome. That's not what 
every one’s got to say when he pays his 
rent, I take it.” Smilingly he added, as 
the other rather sullenly proceeded to write 
out the receipt, ‘I must take better care of 
that than I did of the last.” 

“The receipt, do you mean?” looking 
sharply up. 
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“Yes, I lost it.” 

“ Lost?” 

“Well, I’ve never been able to find it, 
though I took it home right enough. The 
wife and me hunted high and low, and she 
thinks it must have been thrown into the 
fire with some other papers, that were burnt.” 

A hot flush rose to Morse’s face, then 

slowly died away, leav- 
ing it more sallow than 
usual, as he sat gazing 
at the other for a few 
moments. Then he 
slowly put down his 
pen. 


HEARTH AND SET LIGHT TO THEM 


“A receipt given by my father, do you 
say?” 

“Of course it was.” 

“T think I must ask you to look for it 


before In justice to—my father, I 
must ask you to produce it.” 
“ Haven’t I just told you I did look for 
it, and couldn’t find it?” 
“Tt is very strange. I can only advise 
you to look again.’ 
K K 
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“ Why, you don’t suppose—. 

“T don’t feel justified in giving a receipt 
for this last payment after what you have 
told me, at any rate, not until , 

“You can’t mean to say that you think 
I did not pay the money?” 

“T don’t want any unpleasantness, Mr. 
May, but I think that, under the circum- 
stances, I have a right to see the last 
receipt.” 

‘What circumstances ?” shortly. 

“My father’s death.” 

“ And how if I can’t find it?” 

James was silent, his eyes downcast. 
Thomas May sank back in his chair, 
drawing a deep breath, then anxiously 
recommenced— 

“You've got your father’s books to look 
at, I suppose, and they will bear out what 
I say. He was a careful man, and must 
have kept account of such payments, I 
should think.” 

“T will look them through, Mr. May. 
But I must ask you to excuse my declining 
to take that money until I have done so.” 

“Very well, there’s four days to spare, 
and I’m not afraid but what you'll find your 
father made an entry of that payment.” 

“T hope you see that I only want what 
is just and right.” 

“T’m not the one to blame any one for 
wanting that, Mr. Morse. All I say is, I 
paid that half-year’s rent to your father in 
this very room last December, and he gave 
me a receipt.” 

“Come again to-morrow.” 

Thomas May gathered up the money, 
and took his departure. 

Once more alone, James Morse sat for 
some time in deep thought, his eyes down- 
cast and his hands thrust into his pockets. 
Half-an-hour—an hour passed, and he still 
sat motionless, as though debating some 
question in his mind. At length he rose, 
locked the door of the room, and turned 
towards the bureau. On the top of this 
lay a pile of ready-reckoners, almanacs, 
and the leather-bound ledgers in which his 
father had been accustomed to enter his 
business accounts, all familiar enough to 
James Morse in the past, but suddenly 
invested with new strange interest for him. 

He placed the ledger upon the desk, and 
slowly turned over the leaves, more slowly 
and hesitatingly as he came upon dates of 
the previous December 18th, 19th, and 
20th; no entry of any payment from Thomas 
May, and he had spoken of its being his 
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habit to pay some days before it was due. 
“No, of course he hadn’t—the money 
couldn’t have been paid.” Having arranged 
matters with his conscience so far, James 
Morse looked furtively round the room, 
rose, drew down the window-blind, then 
seated himself at the desk again. 

He drew the ledger towards him, raised 
his hand, dropped it, raised it again, and 
carefully detached the two leaves preced- 
ing the 25th from the ledger, without 
looking at the entries upon them. Still 
with that furtive look in his eyes, and a 
deadly pallor in his face, he placed the 
leaves upon the hearth, and set light to 
them. Then carefully gathering up the 
light ashes, he opened the window, and 
threw it out, to be caught up by the wind 
and whirled away. 

He sat down, gazing straight before him, 
realising something in himself he had not 
previously known. Suddenly he sprang to 
his feet again. It was not too late! It 
was still open to him to take May’s word, 
and—and—give up all hope of getting those 


fields ! 


He shut the book, replaced it with the 
others, and went out. 

The next morning, came hurrying in 
Thomas May. 

“You found it all right, didn’t you, Mr. 
Morse?” he began, with a broad smile. 

“No, I can’t say that I did. I have seen 
no entry of my father’s with reference to 
the payments you mention.” 

“ But——”” Thomas May’s face grew 
as pale as it was capable of becoming, as 
he stood gazing at the other with widely- 
opened eyes. ‘“ You don’t mean to say— 
you can’t think I’ve told a lie about it?” 

“T think we are all liable to make mis- 
takes, and you have made one now.” 

“We don’t make such mistakes, as you 
call it, without knowing that we make 
them. The only mistake I’ve made was in 
not keeping sharper look after that receipt. 
I paid the money, and, if no entry was 
made of it, the fault was your father’s, not 
mine—if fault it was.” 

“Take care, Mr. May; if you slander 
the dead I must remind you that law is on 
my side.” 

“ The—law !” 

“You must be aware that if the pay- 
ments are not kept up the lease lapses.” 

“And you get them fields into your 
hands ; yes, I know that well enough. But 
I shall fight tooth and nail against you, if 
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it comes to that! As I’m a living man, I 
paid that half-year’s rent to your father in 
this very room last December. I remember 
it well, for I sold a cow that very morning 
to Farmer Evans, and 

“Was any one present when you paid 
it?” 

“With your father ? 
alone.” 

“All I can say is, if you can prove the 
payment, well and good. It rests with 
you. 

“ And you won’t take the rent?” 

“Not until you can show me 
was paid.” 

“Will you let me see your father’s 
books ?” 

“T would have done so, had you taken a 
different tone in the matter. As you have 
been so ready to throw blame upon my 
dead father, 1 decline.” 

“Then I'll see what the law can do for 
me. I'll put it into Willan’s hands at 
once!” 

James Morse grew a shade paler. ‘“ No- 
thing has been ever before said against my 
father.” 

“T’ve never heard anything worse than 
that he was a bit close-fisted. What I do 
say is, your father ought to have entered 
that payment in his books if he was accus- 
tomed to enter such things. The best of 
men may make mistakes, but you seem to 
forget what such a mistake as that means 
to me—nothing less than ruin, and I'll 
fight it out. For my wife and children’s 
sake I'll fight it out, if I lose every penny 
I've got! You look at it different, of 
course. What I lose you gain; but”— 
noticing the hard look that came into the 
other’s eyes, and speaking more angrily— 
“T haven’t lost yet, and you haven't won. 
We shall see.” 

Catching up the money again, and slap- 
ping his hat upon his head, he rushed out. 

Morse saw him hurrying down the road 
towards Mr. Willan’s office, the lawyer 
whom his father and he did not employ, 
going instead to a man of less standing 
who made lower charges. 

“ But Willan can’t make the lease what 
it isn’t, and there it is down in black and 
white that May loses those fields if the 
rent is not regularly paid. No, I don’t see 
how I can lose.” 

But he thought it was as well to talk 
about what had occurred between them to 
any one with whom he came in contact, 


No; we two were 


the last 
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out or at home, and put the matter, he 
flattered himself, very well. Thomas May 
had come to him with some story about 
having paid the rent of the fields, and 
lost the receipt. He had looked over his 
father’s books, and, finding no entry of 
such payment having been made, he had 
naturally asked for some proof, whereat 
Thomas May had become abusive. 

“ Did you show him the books, James ?’” 
asked Barbara. 

“No, I was not going to do that, when 
he spoke disrespectfully of my father. I 
made up my mind then that he should not 
be shown them by me.” 

“But you told him you had not found 
any entry of the payment?” 

“Yes, I told him that I had looked, and 
had not seen it,” he replied. It was some 
slight relief to be able to think he had told 
the truth so far. He had taken precaution 
to see no entry. 

“Thomas May bears a good character 
in the town for being honest and straight- 
forward. Do you not think he may really 
have lost the receipt, James ?”’ 

“He says so, and it’s to his interest to 
say so, since he hasn't got it to show.” 

“Then you think he is dishonest ?” 

“Ts it likely he would lose such a thing, 
knowing that father had the right to take 
possession, and knowing what those fields 
would be worth to me now? Quite a new 
town could be run up there, and I should 
be a rich man in no time.” 

“ But,” persisted Barbara, “if he really 
did lose the receipt, it would be terribly 
hard for him.” 

“You seem to think more of what he 
would lose than what I should, Barbara.”’ 

“Tt is so different,—he depends upon 
those fields for a living, James,” 

“Tt’s never any use arguing with women, 
they always seem to look at a question 
from the sentimental, rather than the 
business, side. You are a thorough woman, 
Barbara.” 

“Since I am a woman, I prefer to be a 
thorough one,” she returned with a half- 
smile. 

“Of course. I know you better than 
do most; you know what I think about 
that. But even you are not quite so good 
a woman of business as you imagine your- 
self to be, perhaps—-when it comes to 
investing.” 

“ Investing ? Oh, you mean that hundred 
pounds, I suppose. I consider that a very 
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good investment.” “Did he know?” she 
was asking herself. 

‘That has to be proved,” he said, turning 
away and leaving her and her mother to 
carry on the discussion if they pleased. 


CHAPTER VI.—THE BEST INTENTIONS 


“ 4 RE you not rather hard upon James, 
A Barbara dear?” hesitatingly began 

Mrs. Hurst as soon as they were 
alone. ‘ Considering——” 

“ Considering what, mammie ?” 

“ His father and he have given me a good 
home for many a long year. I know you 
have paid well for all you have had, but-——” 

“And so have you, dearie, extremely 
well.” 

“T feel that nothing I could do would be 
too much.” 

Barbara gave her a kiss for reply, silent 
with the remembrance of a certain death- 
bed scene, to which she had been an un- 
observed witness between her mother’s 
father and Richard Morse. She had crept 
into the room after her mother unnoticed, 
been present at the reconciliation of father 
and daughter, and heard him promise to— 
if he lived long enough—make a fresh will, 
and divide his property between the two 
sisters. Afterwards, when her mother left 
the room to summon Richard Morse, Bar- 
bara had remained hidden behind the cur- 
tains at the bedside, afraid of showing 
herself. The words that had then passed 
between her grandfather and Richard Morse 
had stamped themselves upon her brain, 
although their full meaning only became 
clear to her as time went on. In the event 
of the dying man not being able to make 
another will, dividing his money fairly 
between his daughters, Richard Morse gave 
a solemn promise to carry out his wishes. 

Richard Morse persuaded himself that he 
had fulfilled his promise, by giving Mrs. 
Hurst a good home, and, as he considered, 
providing for her at his death. As years 
went on, Barbara had recognised at what 
little cost to himself all this had been done. 
Her mother had worked hard for him and 
his children, and managed the house 
economically enough to satisfy even him. 
She had helped him in all ways. Richard 
Morse owed the good character he prided 
himself upon having in the place, partly at 
least to Mrs. Hurst’s grateful appreciation, 
which she thought it only right to make 
known. Had he not also provided for her 
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in his will? The very fact of his leaving 
her that twenty-five pounds a year showed 
how great was his good-will towards her. 
She was bound to do everything in her 
power for the son of the man who had 
done so much for her! 

“ We must not forget, must we, Barbara 
dear ?”’ 

“ Forget what, mother?” 

“What we owe to Richard Morse and 
his son. Remember how desirous James 
was that I should stay on after his father’s 
death.” 

“ Of course he was, considering how much 
he saved by it. We must not forget that 
either. Besides, I can’t bear to see you 
work so hard, and I don’t mean to let you 
do it much longer.” 

“James says he intends to have a girl 
to help me with the house-work as soon 
as 

“He gets possession of those fields, I 
suppose ; very generous of him, I’m sure.” 

“He could afford to do more then, you 
know. But I can’t think he would take 
them, if Thomas May wasn’t so high and 
mighty about it. Not that I think he 
would really wrong James either. The 
truth is, I suppose, he forgot to pay the 
money at the right time, though he thinks 
he did.” 

“James ought to have shown him the 
book, mother.” 

“ Well, I do think it’s a pity he didn’t, 
dear. I believe that if Thomas May once 
saw there is no mention of the money 
being paid, he would have nothing more to 
say, knowing how particular Richard was 
in all business matters. It would be better 
a deal, to my thinking, to let Thomas May 
see for himself than to go to law, although 
I can understand why James stands out 
too. He’s got his father’s good name to 
think of.” 

“James won’t go to law, mother. But 
there’s no necessity for you to trouble your- 
self about it, in any case,” replied Barbara, 
going off with a cheerful “ good-bye.” 

It was notin Mrs Hurst’s nature to avoid 
being anxious when those she cared for 
seemed in trouble. Dear Barbara being a 
little prejudiced against James, rendered it 
all the more necessary that she should do 
what she could. She went about her 
morning’s duties in perplexed anxiety. It 
was getting late in the afternoon, and she 
had only succeeded in getting more worried, 
when she suddenly bethought herself of 
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one thing which she might do. To her 
it seemed quite a brilliant discovery. 
Why should not she herself take the book 
to Thomas May, and show him that he 
must have made a mistake? James had, 
she knew, gone to a meeting in the town- 
hall, and would probably be absent some 
hours. 

With the air of a benevolent conspirator, 
she went into the little office. Yes, there 
was the book lying on a pile of others 
she was accustomed to dust so carefully. 
James Morse had intended to lock it up, 
but, after a little hesitation, had come to 
the conclusion that it would be better to 
leave it in its usual place. 

Mrs. Hurst carried the book to her own 
room, where she hurriedly put on her walk- 
ing things, then, with it carefully hidden 
under her cloak, went out, and made her 
way along the road at a good pace, until 
she came to the turning which branched 
from it leading to Thomas May’s shop— 
that of a dairyman’s. 

Almost breathless with speed and excite- 
ment, she inquired for Mr. May, and was 
ushered into the little back parlour where 
he was sitting alone, his elbows on the 
table, and the lease of the fields spread 


out before him, puzzling over the legalities. 
He looked up in some surprise as she 
entered. 
“ Mrs. Hurst! 
“T was going into the town to buy some 
cap-ribbon ; at least that’s what I said to 


Why, what—— ?” 


Lucy, you know. Not that it wasn’t true, 
so far as it goes, for I mean to buy some 
on my way home—only 5 

Thomas May, who was not naturally 
very patient, and had of late become so 
entirely absorbed in the one subject that he 
could give his mind to nothing else, sat 
regarding her not a little irritably. 

“Cap-ribbons!”’ he impatiently put in. 
“ Was it the missus you wanted to see, Mrs. 
Hurst ?” 

“No; I came on purpose to see you, 
and you mustn’t mind my being a bit 
flurried, for what I come about is very 
important to you. I had a little talk with 
my nephew about this going to law between 
you and him P 

“Oh, about that,” he said, interested 
enough now. The lawyer had told him 
enough to render him anxious as to what 
might come of going to law, should there 
be no proof of the money having been 
paid, although Mr. Willan himself fully 
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believed May’s word. “He sent you to 
me, I suppose?”’ a little hopefully. 

“No, I came on my own accord, and 
quite unknown to him. I feel sure you can’t 
either of you really want to go to law, though 
neither will give in, being both so master- 
ful, as is the manner of men, if you will 
excuse my saying so, and, while I was 
thinking it over this afternoon, a way out 
of the difficulty came into my mind. When 
James told me what had happened, I said 
to him, Why not show Mr. May your father’s 
book, where he put down all he received, 
just as it came, that he may see for himself 
there’s no use going to law, since you say 
that if it were examined in Court, your 
case would be proved? But James is so 
put out because his word was doubted.” 

“And so was mine, Mrs. Hurst. My 
word’s as good as his, I think, and I say 
now, what I said before, that money was 
paid—book or no book.” 

“ But if it can be shown that there is no 
mention of its being paid, it will be like 
evidence from his father, he says. How- 
ever, I know he does not want to go so far 
as that with a neighbour, though he doesn’t 
like giving in either, in case it should seem 
as if he didn’t believe he was right. He 
didn’t say so much. No, what he did say 
was, that he wasn’t going to be the one 
to show you the book, because you didn’t 
speak kindly about his father. But it was 
plain to me what he meant, when I came to 
think of it. I saw that what he did want 
was, that some one else should show it to 
you, and that’s what I’ve come to do, in 
confidence between you and me. Here’s 
the book, Mr. May; I’ve brought it un- 
beknown to James, though not, I feel sure, 
against his will, so that you may look at it, 
and satisfy yourself, that if there was a 
mistake it was not on his side. You see 
his father’s head wasn’t quite so clear, 
maybe, before he was taken with his last 
illness. It’s my opinion that if you show 
that you don’t blame his father, James will 
take your word about having paid the 
money,” summed up Mrs. Hurst, arguing 
from her own point. 

Thomas May reflected a few moments. 
If he persisted, it would be, so to speak, 
the dead man he would be going to law 
against, not his son. Who could blame 
James Morse for believing his father had 
intended no wrong? Not Thomas May, 
he decided, with his quick sense of justice. 

“T’ll tell you what it is, Mrs. Hurst,—if I 
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find other entries of money that have been 
paid on the same date, and none about 
what I paid, I will agree to accept the con- 
sequences, so far as paying the thirty pounds 
over again goes. I paid the money, as 
sure as I’m a living man; but, if the evi- 
dence of this book is not in my favour, I 
won't go to law against the dead—come 
what may. If Mr. Morse won’t take my 
word about losing that receipt, I must abide 
by the consequences. Them as knows me, 
know that I don’t tell lies, but it’s no use 
going to law about what I can’t prove by 
law. Will you leave the book with me 
until to-morrow ?” 

“T’m afraid I mustn’t do that, Mr. May. 
James might not like my leaving it. You 
see, there’s all his father’s business accounts 
the year before he died, and if it should 
get lost, or——’’ 

“T don’t want to look at anything there 
that doesn’t concern me. Say you leave 
it in my hands till early to-morrow morn- 
ing, when I'll take care it shall be put into 
your hands again, unbeknown to any one. 
The wife shall bring it before seven o'clock, 
and he won’t be up then, will he?” 

“No, if I get it by that time, before 
he is down, it will be soon enough.” 

And Martha Hurst bade him good-bye, 
departing with a contented mind. She 
had, she felt sure, gained herend. Thomas 
May would recognise now that James could 
not be to blame. It was a mistake, that 
was all. She walked cheerfully home, con- 
vinced that she had prevented her nephew 
being drawn into a very unpleasant law- 
suit. At last she had been able to do him 
some service. 


CHAPTER VII.—DISCOVERY 


HOMAS MAY seated himself at the 
table again with the book before 
him, and laboriously proceeded to go 

through the pages, although he neither 
noticed nor wished to notice anything that 
did not concern himself. He turned first to 
the preceding June. Twentieth—twenty- 
first—twenty-second! Yes, here it was. 

“ Thirty pounds from Thomas May—rent 
for South Fields.” All right so far. Now 
for December. Here we are. Twenty-first, 
twenty-second —twenty-seventh! That 
can't be right! He turned over the leaves, 
turned them back again, blowing between 
them to make quite sure he had not passed 
over two together, then put down the book, 
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and sat gazing at it with bewildered eyes, 
ruffling up his hair with both hands. 

Why, what did this mean? How could 
the twenty-seventh come next to the 
twenty-second? No business done, was 
that it? He turned over the leaves again. 
No, not a day without its entry of some sort. 
A mistake—put the wrong date? Let us 
see what—‘ Isaac Wood paid rent of 
cottage, promised to have roof seen to, 
and put new—” A new what—how does 
it go on? The next leaf went on with 
apparently a very different subject. ‘ Mrs. 
Watts troublesome about repairs, told her 
no, time enough for that next year.” 

“That? What?” 

Gradually a new thought took possession 
of his somewhat slow brain, and a graver 
expression came into his face as he looked 
more closely at the book. It almost seemed 
as if— Why, yes, surely a couple of leaves 
had been torn out! 

He sat back in his chair, gazing at the 
ledger in grave meditation a few moments, 
then rose to his feet, seized the book, put 
on his hat, left the house, and hurriedly 
made his way to the lawyer’s private 
residence. 

It was no use telling him that Mr. Willan 
did not see clients there, at that time; that 
he had only just dined, did not like to be 
disturbed, and so forth. 

“ He'll see me, if you tell him I’ve got 
something of great importance to say— 
something he ought to know at once.” 

At length, by dint of persistence and 
persuasion, he got his way, and was shown 
into a room where sat Mr. Willan in a 
large chair by the fire, preparatory to 
taking his after-dinner “ reflections.’ 

“T hope you will excuse my troubling 
you at this time, sir, when I tell you what 
it is I’ve come about.” 

“ Well, I suppose it seems of some im- 
portance to you, at any rate, Mr. May; 
but are you quite sure the business could 
not be as well attended to to-morrow 
morning at the office?” 

“That can’t be, Mr. Willan, and you'll 
see why, presently,” placing the ledger on 
the low table by the lawyer’s chair. ‘“ Look 
you here, sir, and tell me whether you don’t 
think there’s some underhand work been 
going on in this book? It was brought to 
me to-night to look at, and it must be taken 
back early to-morrow morning, but I want 
you to see it first, and tell me what you 
think of it. Here’s the date twenty-second, 
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**LOOK YOU HERE, SIR, AND TELL ME WHETHER YOU DON'T THINK THERE'S SOME 
UNDERHAND WORK BEEN GOING ON IN THIS BOOK?” 


plain enough, on this leaf, and the next 
that comes is the twenty-seventh. See if 
you don’t think there’s been two leaves 
torn out?” 

Mr. Willan’s interest was aroused now. 
He bade Thomas May take a seat, and 
proceeded to carefully examine the leaves. 

“T think they have, Mr. May—indeed, 
there can be no doubt about it. Yes, this 
certainly strengthens your case. Leave 
this with me, and 

“I’m afraid I mustn’t do that, sir. I 
promised it should be given back to-morrow 


morning, to them that brought it to show 


me. 


“Some one who wanted to do you a 


good turn?” 
“T am not so sure about that, sir. No, 


it's my belief the good turn was intended 
for James Morse—to prove to me he was 
in the right, when he said he could find no 
entry, and not knowing what the book 
would tell me.” 

“Well, you've got a pretty good case 
now, I think, since we can force him to 
produce the book.” 
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“ You really think it tells in my favour?” 

“It certainly does.” 

“ Well, sir, what I’m inclined to do, now 
that the case seems in my own hands, is to 
go no further. You see it was most like 
his father who tore out them pages, and, if 
so, he couldn’t have meant mischief to me, 
for he couldn’t know I'd been fool enough 
to lose the receipt. No, there must have 
been something else in his mind—something 
as didn’t concern me. Anyhow, I’m not 
the man to strike a blow at one as is dead ; 
no, I couldn’t. So, if you’re agreeable, I'll 
go to James Morse, and tell him fair and 
straight between us two what I’ve found, 
and, if he likes to take the rent for the last 
half-year as is just upon due and let the 
matter rest, well and good, it shall rest. 
But if he’s still determined to keep me 
from my right, then we'll try it, that’s all.” 

“ Very fair of you, Mr. May. It is not 
the best way to make work for the lawyers, 
but I will not say anything against it, in 
this case. If Mr. Morse is inclined to hold 
out after that, we will make him pay for his 
obstinacy, that’s all. Not that I think he 
will. In my opinion, he is quite keen- 
sighted enough to avail himself of the 
opportunity you give him.” 

When Thomas May arrived atthe Cottage 
the next morning, James Morse was little 
enough prepared for what was coming. He, 
in fact, took it for granted that the other 
wanted to argue the matter over again, and 
try once more to induce him to take the 
rent. As the other went on to explain, he 
began to realise that the only safe course 
now open to him was to take May’s offer. 
In destroying that entry, he had counted 
upon May taking his word. He knew the 
unsuspicious nature of the man, and he knew 
that if he turned over the leaves of the book 
and found no entry of the payment there, 
he would most likely accept the inevitable, 
without further words. 

Even if it were discovered that the two 
leaves had been abstracted, it could not be 
brought home to him, and he would still 
be safe. But now! The book had been 
taken to the lawyer, who would know how 
to make the most of the discovery. 

He glanced at the old-fashioned bureau, 
and then towards the parcel May was 
unfolding. 

“Tt was brought to me last evening with 
the intention of showing me you were in 
the right, as to there being nothing in it 


about the money that was paid. I don’t 
want to say who brought it, but I do say as 
they thought they were doing you a good 
service, and making things straight between 
us.” 

James Morse guessed readily enough who 
the well-intentioned person was, and his 
verdict upon her would not a little have 
astonished May, had it been put into words. 

“Tt isn’t for me to accuse any one,” 
went on May. “But there it is for any 
one to see, them two leaves have been 
taken out, and some one must have done 
it! It looks bad, and I’m told the verdict 
would most likely tell in my favour, if I 
choose to try it.” 

“ You don’t mean to say that you think—”’ 
began Morse with a white face. “It must 
have been done by—I can’t be made answer- 
able for what happened before—that book 
came into my possession.” 

“ Haven’t I been saying that I don’t 
accuse any one? No, of course not, and I 
don’t want to say more than I’m obliged to 
say. But you can’t expect me to give up 
this book without there being some arrange- 
ment between us. I’m willing to let by- 
gones be bygones, and go on as if nothing 
had happened, if you, on your side, are 
willing to take my word that the rent was 
paid last December. It was paid right 
enough, and I can’t help thinking that if 
your father had believed it wasn’t, I should 
have heard something about it long ago. 
That’s what Mr. Willan thinks, and he says 
it will tell a deal for my side. But, as I 
said, I am ready to let bygones be bygones 
if youare. Come, Mr. Morse, you know the 
rent is due to-morrow,—will you take it?” 

Morse saw that the only course left open 
to him now was to take the money. All 
he could do was to save his credit, about 
which he had become a little alarmed. 

“If I do, it must be quite understood I 
am not in any way admitting that there 
has been any—I could not allow it to be 
thought that there is any blame to be 
attached to my dead father, nor Again 
he hesitated, afraid of referring to himself 
in more definite terms, and added—“ any 
one else.” 

“That's quite enough for me,” for the 
first time offering his hand to James Morse. 

A limp hand was put into his, and 
heartily shaken. The book was returned, 
the rent paid, a receipt given, and Thomas 
May returned home jubilant. 


(Zo be concluded. ) 
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“ Spiritual Body ’ 


BY THE REV. J. MONRO GIBSON, LL.D. 


T is interesting to observe how St. Paul, 
| in what he says of the Resurrection 
of the Body, gives no occasion to the 
vulgar objection that it would involve the 
incredible supposition of the gathering 
together of the identical particles of which 
the body had been composed at the moment 
of death. In answer to the question, ‘“‘ How 
are the dead raised up, and with what body 
do they come?” he says: “That which 
thou sowest, thou sowest not that body that 
shall be,” and proceeds to show that the 
resurrection we are to expect isto be like that 
of the wheat-seed in the wheat-plant, where 
we have, not the old particles—probably 
not one of them, for the seed died and its 
particles were broken up, scattered, and 
dissolved—and yet its own body none the 
less. In another passage he says that 
this “body of our humiliation” will be 
“ fashioned like unto the body of His glory,” 
which, if we may take as our guide the 
references during the forty days between 
our Lord’s resurrection and ascension, had 
certain capabilities more suggestive of spirit 
than of matter, which at the time was 
thought of as essentially inert and gross. 
The difficulty of conceiving the possibility 
of the change was met by a simple refer- 
ence to the Divine omnipotence : “ Accord- 
ing to the working whereby He is able even 
to subdue all things unto Himself.” It 
is as if he said, impossible as it may seem 
to us, inconceivable even as it may be, He 
can take this gross matter and spiritualise 
it; He can replace the heavy, inert, decay- 
ing body by an ethereal, active, radiant 
body, and that in such a way that the one 
shall be so closely related to the other that 
it will be not so much a new creation as a 
resurrection. 


At that time they could only believe, 
they could see nothing, of such working. 
But recent discovery has made working of 
that very kind quite familiar. Some of the 
points to which we shall refer have been 
gradually brought home to us in the last 
thirty years or so, but these have received 
new emphasis and illustration from the 
recent discoveries, and other points quite 
new have appeared for the first time. 

I. The extreme refinement of matter in 
its essential nature. We have been taught 
to go beyond the minutest visible particle 
to the molecule, and behind the molecule 
to the atom—which atom till recently was 
supposed to be indivisible (hence its name), 
and therefore permanent; but now we have 
to go behind the atom to the electron, the 
very name of which suggests the most 
subtle, agile, energetic and ethereal of 
forces. Hence matter, so far from being 
gross, inert, and heavy, is found when 
traced back to its essence to be positively 
electric. Does not the very thought of it, 
with the suggestions it awakens, stir our 
souls as with an electric thrill; and does it 
not put new meaning into that wonderful 
word of the Apostle: “There is a natural 
body ; and there 7s a spiritual body”? He 
believed it only; we can see it now. There 
is, verily there 7s such a thing as body 
which is so different from what we have 
thought of as body that we cannot do 
better than call it “spiritual.” 

Think how far this carries us into the 
depths of the unseen universe. The atoms, 
which we used to think the last refinement 
of matter, were of course invisible. We so 
often use the word “atom” in common 
speech in the sense of small particle—as, for 
example, a crumb—that we need to be 
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reminded how hopelessly invisible atoms 
proper are. Principal Sir Oliver Lodge told 
his Birmingham audience that three hundred 
millions of them could lie in a row side by 
side within the length of aninch. Well, 
that was far enough into the unseen, one 
would think; but now we are told on the 
same high authority that this infinitesimal 
atom is not really the essential thing in 
matter, that it has been wrongly thought of 
as indivisible, for within it are to be found 
electrons which we are told are a thousand 
million times smaller than the atom. So 
much for the extreme refinement of matter 
as now disclosed to us. Let the next point 
be: 

II. The marvellous activity of the essen- 
tial constituents of matter. When the talk 
was of atoms, we were all amazed at what 
our scientific friends told us of the marvel- 
lous activity of the unseen forces, mole- 
cular and atomic. And now we are told 
that the electrons, a thousand million times 
smaller than the atom, are ceaselessly 
at work within it, and not only so, but con- 
stantly issue from it, as we shall afterwards 
see. This was fully set forth in the Romanes 
Lecture delivered in Oxford a few months 
ago, where the Professor showed that the 
atom might be regarded as in itself an in- 
finitesimal Solar System, within which 
similar processes and movements are going 
on to those which we see in the movements 
of the heavens. This surely is something 
to think about. “When I consider Thy 
heavens, the work of Thy fingers, the moon 
and the stars, which Thou hast ordained; 
whatis man ?” So small? Yes. But when 
I consider that the marvel of the heavens is 
repeated millions of times in this very body 
of mine which I wear, to say nothing of the 
far more wonderful spirit which spans these 
illimitable heavens, and scans these infini- 
tesimal atoms and electrons, then I ask the 
question, “‘ What is man?” in no deprecia- 
tory sense as it is usually quoted in our day, 
but more in the spirit of the inspired 
Psalmist, who follows up his question by 
saying: “Thou hast crowned him with 
glory and honour, Thou hast set him over 
the works of Thy hands.” 

But now note another thing: not only 
are the innumerable electrons ceaselessly 
at work within the atom, but at critical 
moments, we are told, separate electrons 
will be detached and fly off at an incredible 
speed away into space. The rate of some 
of these rays has been calculated at a 
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hundred thousand miles a second, that is 
six millions of milesa minute! We marvel 
at steam with its sixty miles an hour, and 
are stirred to hear of certain electric rail- 
ways that promise a hundred miles an hour 
or more. What think you of six millions of 
miles a minute? Think of that“ working” ! 
And it is working on body! Is it not a 
working whereby He can subdue all things 
according to His will? Can we limit His 
power to fashion bodies anew? We have 
said the body will not be composed of the 
identical particles; perhaps even the same 
invisible atoms may not do duty in it again ; 
but there are still the far subtler electrons 
to fall back upon. The spirit carries no- 
thing visible with it from the body which it 
leaves behind. But are we quite sure that 
none of the old electrons can accompany it 
in its flight ? 

III. The activity of the separated elec- 
trons is radio-activity. They become 
radiant under certain conditions, as they 
leave the body to which they have been 
attached and ascend into the ether of space. 
It was this marvellous quality of the newly- 
discovered radium which set all these 
scientific experts, of whom we now hear so 
much, at work upon this fascinating subject. 
It was certainly a most arresting pheno- 
menon. To see bodies giving off from 
themselves an ethereal something which 
seemed far better and richer than them- 
selves, a kind of sublimation of their essence, 
issuing in what may be called a trans- 
figuration, somewhat like that which passed 
upon our Lord when on the holy mount 
His face shone as the sun and His raiment 
was white as the light. 

There is also the penetrating power of 
these projected electrons. It once seemed 
incredible that anything which could be 
spoken of as body could enter into a room 
when the doors were shut. Now we read 
of these rays, which though so spirit-like 
still belong to the physical universe, passing 
through plates of iron an inch thick without 
the slightest trouble. Do not experiences 
like these raise the question how much of in- 
credulity may be due to simple ignorance ? 

We have to think further of the qualities 
and powers of the different rays. We have 
become accustomed to the Réntgen rays, 
which on their first discovery seemed sheer 
miracle, and that of the most incredible sort ; 
and now we read of Alpha rays, and Beta 
rays, and Gamma rays—utterly unknown 
and unsuspected before—all actively at 
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work around us. And what marvellous 
things we read as to the effects produced by 
these rays. There are two sides to this 
indeed. We are startled to hear how 
destructive they are—how, as M. Curie has 
said, a kilogram of radium would be suffi- 
cient to destroy the whole population of 
Paris if they came within reach of its 
terrible force; while on the other hand it 
seems evident that the same rays, when 
carefully used, may not only be of service in 
various ways, but may heal some diseases 
which no other means have been able to 
reach. We hear of cures of lupus, and of 
facial cancer, and are encouraged to hope 
for further developments in this hopeful 
direction. Wecan well see then how much 
reason, very much more than he himself 
could possibly suspect, the Apostle had, in 
view of the scepticism which the thought of 
the resurrection of the body was sure to 
awaken, to appeal to “ the working whereby 
He is able even to subdue all things unto 
Himself.” He has infinite resources, 
powers with infinite destructive possibilities 
indeed, but all safe under the guidance and 
control of Him who has made Himself 
known as the Saviour of men, and even as 
“the Saviour of the body.” 

IV. Whence come these marvellous 
radiant bodies with such wonderful capaci- 
ties and powers? Whence all this radio- 
activity of which we hear so much ? 

From a refuse-heap. In an interview 
with M. Curie he was asked where he got 
his radium. “ First he showed me,” says 
the interviewer, “a lumpy, reddish powder, 
sacks of it, brought from Bohemia by the ton, 
and constituting the raw material from which 
the radium is extracted. This powder is the 
refuse from uranium mines atJoachimsthal.” 
Which again is well worth thinking about. 
These radio-active bodies, able to travel a 
hundred thousand miles a second and do 
other very wonderful things, come from 
refuse! We have seen lilies grow out of 
mud, we have heard of diamonds picked 
from rubbish-heaps ; and a great hope has 
sprung up within us as to what can be made 
of the most unpromising materials—lilies of 
gracious beauty growing out of London 
slums, diamonds for the Saviour’s crown 
fashioned out of what seemed blackest coal ; 


but here we can see bodies not merely like 
the fairest things we know on earth, but 
like the most wonderful things that are sug- 
gested of the spiritual body in the heaven 
to which we look forward—why, then, should 
any one any longer think it a thing incred- 
ible that even the greatest things which the 
Scriptures tell of the resurrection glory 
should verily come to pass? 

It is wranium refuse from which the 
radium comes. The metal was called after 
the planet Uranus, it is true, but we cannot 
forget that the word “uranus” means heaven ; 
and that what we call the dregs of society 
are all in the deepest sense of the word 
uranium mines. These brothers and 
sisters of ours were all made for heaven 
and for God; and they may be all re- 
stored; for they are “redeemed by the 
precious blood of Christ.” And what 
nobler work can any one undertake than the 
winning back of some of these, that they 
may be jewels for the Saviour’s crown ? 


Now put together what we have gathered 
from reports of recent discoveries as to the 
nature and properties and possibilities of 
matter, and consider what a thrilling and 
inspiring view it gives us of the possibilities 
of the greatfuture. Here isaregion where 
we might speculate at will. I shall not 
do it ; but surely there is infinite scope for 
the sanctified imagination. Why should we 
suppose that this great universe of God is 
going to be as strange and cold and empty 
to us in the great future as itis now? Are 
there not possibilities of life, and movement, 
and inquiry, and service, and progress and 
holy joy beyond what any one of us can 
possibly imagine? And this at all events 
may be said now, that after learning the 
lessons of the new discoveries, even at this 
early stage of the investigations, we can see 
a new meaning and feel a new power in the 
old words : “ Sown in corruption, raised in 
incorruption ; sown in dishonour, raised in 
glory ; sown in weakness, raised in power ; 
sown a natural body, raised a spiritual 
body ;” and we can appreciate better than 
ever the force of the assurance with which 
the Apostle meets the sceptic of his day, 
when he adds: “ There is a natural body, 
and there 7s a spiritual body.” 
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A VISIT TO A TRAPPIST MONASTERY 


BY J. A. 


that charming book of R. L. Steven- 

son’s, Travels with a Donkey in the 
Cevennes, are devoted to the account of 
his sojourn at the Trappist Monastery of 
Notre Dame des Neiges away in these far 
mountains of Southern France. Those who 
know their Stevenson well can scarcely fail 
to remember with what quaint but reverent 
humour he described his approach to this 
home of silence. He had been trudging 
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beside his donkey through a wild hill 
country from early morning of a cheerless 
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day in the late autumn of 1877, and towards 
sundown—which seems to have been, 
indeed, the first appearance of the sun that 
day, for it was only at its setting that it 
managed to pierce the mists and vivify the 
landscape—“ it was grateful to come,” he 
says, “after so long, upon a scene of some 
attraction for the human heart. I own I 
like definite form in what my eyes are to 
rest upon; and if landscapes were solid, 
like the sheets of characters of my boyhood, 
one penny plain and twopence coloured, I 
should go the length of twopence every day 
of my life.” Thus did Stevenson feel when 
he had gained the near neighbourhood of 
the Monastery, and stood a grateful spectator 
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of the splendid mountain masses that roll 
away in endless confusion from this part of 
the Cevennes, a desolate and Dantesque 
panorama under a sullen sky, but touched 
into wondrous beauty by the magic finger 
of the sun. 

It would be about the same hour of the 
day, but in the month of June, and a quarter 
of a century later, that the writer first looked 
upon the scene which had thrilled the heart 
of R. L. 8. that September day. But the 
Cevennes are changeless in their aspect 
when the winter snows have gone, and, be 

the day in June or 
September, their tree- 
less heights respond 
equally to the moods 
of the sky, so that 
Stevenson’s fine de- 
scription was true in 
every detail as I recall 
it: “I beheld sud- 
denly a fine wild land- 
scape to the south. 
High rocky hills, as 
blue as _ sapphire, 
closed the view, and 
between these lay 
ridge upon ridge, 
heathery, craggy, the 
sun glittering on veins 
of rock, the under- 
wood clambering in 
the hollows, as rude 
as God made them at 
the first. There was not a sign of man’s 
hand in all the prospect; and indeed not a 
trace of his passage, save where generation 
after generation had walked in twisted foot- 
paths, in and out among the beeches, and 
up and down upon the channelled slopes.” 

A by-road striking northward through a 
wood of pines leads to the Monastery, which 
lies hidden in a great hollow of the hills. 
This road had been made single-handed 
during two years by one of the monks 
named Father Apollinaris, and as Stevenson 
and his donkey footed it downward they 
encountered the worthy friar busy, we may 
suppose, on some finishing touches, as he 
was even then “fighting with a barrowful 





of turfs.” Recall- 
ing his childhood 
studies of Marco 
Sadeler’s “ Her- 
mits,” he likens 
the monkish road- 
maker to one of 
that old author’s 
heroes: “He was 
robed in white like 
any spectre, and 
the hood falling 
back, in the in- 
stancy of his con- 
tention with the 
barrow, disclosed a 
pate as bald and 
yellow as a skull. 
He might have 
been buried any 
time these thousand 
years, and all the 
lively parts of him resolved into earth and 
broken up with the farmer’s harrow.” At 
a loss how to address one under a vow of 
silence, R. L. S. doffed his cap “with a 
far-away superstitious reverence,” and the 
monk cheerfully opened conversation. On 
Stevenson’s telling him he was a Scots- 
man, it seemed that he was the first of the 
race the friar had ever set eyes upon, and 
he inspected him “as a boy might look 
upon a lion or an alligator.” Mistaking the 
traveller with his donkey for a_pedlar, 
Father Apollinaris feared that he would 
not be received at the Monastery. When he 
heard that the stranger was an author, he 
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THE ROAD MADE BY FATHER APOLLINARIS 


was more hopeful of his reception (“I 
fear they respect persons even in a Trappist 
Monastery,” says R. L. S.), and determined 
to go with him himself ; but as they arrived 
within sight of the Monastery the friar, 
“suddenly raising his arms, flapping his 
fingers, and crying out twice, ‘I must not 
speak, I must not speak!’ ran away in 
front of me and disappeared into the 
Monastery door.” All this would suggest 
that there are circumstances in which their 
vow of silence sits lightly on the conscience 
of the brethren of La Trappe. 

The buildings of “Our Lady of the Snows”’ 
—to use the English form of the name 
are quite devoid of any archi- 





FARM AND SAW-MILL 


tectural beauty. They are 
set four-square in a windy 
hollow, and the hills trend 
gently upward on every side 
richly clad with trees, for the 
monks have re-forested much 
of the surrounding land, 
which is the property of the 
Fraternity. The south side 
is occupied by a long two- 
storeyed building which con- 
tains the main entrance: a 
plain, white-washed, barn-like 
structure: and buildings of a 
similar type adjoin it east 
and west, while the north 
side of the quadrangle is 
filled by the more preten- 
tious masonry of the church, 
the chapter-house, and other 
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religious offices, though even here the es- 
sential note of the architecture is austerity, 
the clock-tower being devoid of decoration 
and purely utilitarian. 

The hospitality of the Monastery would 
appear to have increased since Stevenson 
went quaking to its sombre door, for a 
white-bearded “keeper” whom we met 
outside told us that we would have no 
difficulty in getting a lodging for the night; 
indeed, there is now accommodation in a 
detached building near the saw-mill for 
ladies who may accompany their husbands 
on a visit to the place. The Brother 
Porter who, on our ringing the gate-bell, 
put his shaggy face to a small aperture in 
the door and asked our business, leisurely 


THE CHAPTER-HOUSE 


responded with much rattling of keys to our 
request for admission by opening a postern 
through which my friend and I entered 
with our bicycles. The porter, being a lay 
brother, was dressed in a brown habit, and 
wore a kind of skull-cap of similar material, 
his hair and beard being extremely unkempt, 
and his face of a colour which no one could 
have said waseithercleanordirty. Mumbling 
something about the Guest-Father, he went 
into a door on the right of the gateway, and 
presently returned with a young and bright- 
eyed monk who wore the white habit of the 
Trappists with a black scapular hanging 
loose on his shoulders. He bowed to us as 
ceremoniously as a dancing-master, and 
placed himself at our service. Under his 
guidance we were permitted to see every- 
thing of interest in the Monastery. 
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During their period of novitiate, which 
lasts for three years, the monks have still 
the liberty to talk with strangers or with 
the lay brethren, but when their final vows 
are taken they are supposed to be inarticu- 
late except in performing the religious offices 
of each day. ‘The Guest-Father would in two 
years more be qualified for the silent life; 
meanwhile he exercised his power of speech 
with so much grace that one felt truly sorry 
so excellent a talker should contemplate 
with cheerfulness the voluntary and useless 
atrophy of his divine gift. Very reverently 
he led us into the church, which is a plain 
but elegant building with a vaulted roof, the 
walls being whitewashed, and the woodwork, 
of which there is not too much, chastely 

carved. A number of good 
pictures are hung on the walls, 
and there is a series of statues 
of the saints on brackets, exe- 
cuted with some taste, and 
entirely free from the usual 
tawdry colouring of similar 
objects in French Catholic 
churches. The altar also is 
in welcome contrast to the 
common doll-show of the or- 
dinary church, and although 
the oft-repeated references to 
the simplicity of the whole, 
with which our excellent 
friend pointed out the various 
features of the place, ap- 
proached aimost to affectation, 
one must bear ready witness 
to the apparent sincerity of 
these poor monks in their 
efforts towards a simpler cir- 
cumstance of worship than the Roman 
Catholic Church in general practises. 

The chapter-house is in keeping with the 
church in point of restraint in decoration, 
its beautifully panelled walls giving the 
apartment a genial touch of warmth by 
contrast with the cold white of its groined 
roof. 

The library, which occupies a spacious 
room on the upper storey of the north 
wing, is stocked with some twenty thousand 
volumes, chiefly in Latin and French, but 
including an excellent collection of works 
in Greek; religion and _ history being 
naturally the chief subjects represented. 
When we remember that many of the 
monks are men of no intellectual gifts and 
of small learning, being drawn largely from 
the peasant and military classes, we may 
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doubt if the treasures of 
the library are in great 
request. The librarian, at 
least, must be a man of 
bookish tastes, since the 
collection is arranged in 
perfect order. 

The refectory is a large 
and bare chamber occu- 
pying the lower storey of 
the east wing. A long 
narrow table of plain 
wood, a mere board laid 
on trestles, runs around 
the room, and on this are 
laid the simple utensils of 
the meal. The monks sit 
on a rude bench, and for 
the greater part of the 
year they take but one 
meal in twenty-four hours, 
but during the summer months, when one 
might suppose the needs to be less, they, 
by special indulgence, go so far towards 
temporising with the flesh as to eat twice 
in one day. 

R. L. 8. was moved to a little dis- 
quisition on the subject of over-eating 
when he contemplated the dietic restraint 
of the Trappist brethren. “Their meals 
are scanty, but even of these they eat 
sparingly,” he writes, “and though each 
is allowed a small carafe of wine, many 
refrain from this indulgence. Without 
doubt, the most of mankind grossly over- 
eat themselves ; our meals serve not only 
for support, but as a hearty and natural 
diversion from the labour of life. Yet, 
though excess may be hurtful, I should 
have thought this Trappist regimen defect- 
ive. And I am astonished, as I look back, 
at the freshness of face and cheerfulness of 
manner of all whom I beheld. A happier 
or a healthier company I should scarce 
suppose that I have ever seen. As a 
matter of fact, on this bleak upland, and 
with the incessant occupation of the 
monks, life is of an uncertain tenure, and 
death no infrequent visitor, at Our Lady of 
the Snows. This, at least, was what was 
told me. But if they die easily, they must 
live healthily in the meantime, for they 
seemed all firm in flesh and high in colour; 
and the only morbid sign that I could 
observe, an unusual brilliancy of eye, 
was one that served rather to increase 
the general impression of vivacity and 
strength.” 
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On the topmost floor of the east wing 
we were shown the dormitory, a long and, 
as I recall it, a somewhat low-roofed room, 
divided into numerous little cubicles, each 
enclosed on three sides and screened from 
the passage by a curtain of red cloth. The 
couch consisted of a single mattress laid 
on boards, and the scantiest supply of bed- 
clothes. Each of these little compartments 
bore in painted letters the monastic name 
of its occupant, and here every night, after 
the toils and vigils of the day, the brethren 
lay themselves down in their ordinary 
habit of dress at eight o’clock, being in 
this respect less fanatical than other 
fraternities of the same order who sleep 
in their coffins and even in unduly ready 
graves. “ By two in the morning,” say 
R. L. §., “ the clapper goes upon the bell, 
and so on, hour by hour, and sometimes 
quarter by quarter, till eight, the hour of 
rest ; so infinitesimally is the day divided 
among different occupations. The man 
who keeps rabbits, for example, hurries 
from his hutches to the chapel, the 
chapter-room, or the refectory, all day 
long; every hour he has an office to sing, 
a duty to perform; from two, when he 
rises in the dark, till eight, when he 
returns to receive the comfortable gift of 
sleep, he is upon his feet and occupied 
with manifold and changing business. | 
know many persons, worth several thou- 
sands in the year, who are not so fortunate 
in the disposal of their lives. Into how 
many houses would not the note of the 
monastery bell, dividing the day into 
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manageable portions, bring peace of mind 
and healthful activity of body. We speak 
of hardships, but the true hardship is to be 
a dull fool, and permitted to mismanage 
life in our own dull and foolish manner.” 

In that part of the building where we 
had entered, the apartments for the use of 
visitors and retraitants are situated. To 
the right of the gateway on the ground 
level are the kitchen and store-rooms, and 
a door opening at the foot of the stair 
admits one into a small and barely fur- 
nished room where supper had been pre- 
pared for us. A square table covered with 
American cloth, and with chairs set about 
it to accommodate perhaps eight or ten 
guests, were the chief items of furniture. 
There were a few prints of a religious 
character hung upon the walls, and to the 
right of the fire-place stood a little book- 
case, containing, however, no works of 
interest. The meal served to us was well 
cooked and savoury, and as an exeellent 
omelette formed its piéce de résistance, with 
soup, potato-salad, walnuts, figs, and cheese 
included, it needed none of the profuse 
apologies for poverty of fare with which it 
was set before us. 

We were afterwards shown our bedroom 
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on the floor above, a fairly commodious 
room containing two iron bedsteads, with a 
more liberal supply of bedclothes than we 
saw in the dormitory of the monks, a small 
table and two chairs. A crucifix stood on 
the mantelpiece, and, as in some hotels, a 
printed sheet of regulations was fixed on 
the wall near the door. One may suppose 
it to have been a copy of that which 
Stevenson noted, for it wound up with 
an admonition to occupy one’s spare time 
by examining one’s conscience, confessing 
one’s sins, and making good resolutions. 
“To make good resolutions, indeed!” 
comments R.L.S. “You might talk as 
fruitfully of making the hair grow on 
your head.” So far as we could judge, the 
south wing at the time of our visit sheltered 
no other strangers than ourselves ; nor did 
it appear that there were any weary secular 
souls living here in retreat. At the time of 
Stevenson’s sojourn among the monks 
there was quite a little company in the 
hospice; an English boarder, a parish 
priest, and an old soldier being some of the 
acquaintances he made in the little room 
where he had supped. But there is a 
constant and increasing number of visitors 
to the Monastery, and immediately below 
our bedroom was a large and well-stocked 
apartment which gave evidence of this. 
Here we found a varied display of crucifixes 
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and rosaries to suit all purses, samples of 
the different liqueurs distilled by the 
monks, and picture-postcards in abundance. 
The Brother-Porter, a simple boorish fellow, 
in vain spread his bottles in the sight of 
two who were not patrons of the stuff; but 
we reduced his stock of postcards and his 
rosaries. He took the money like a post- 
office girl selling stamps. 

When we took our places in the little 
gallery which extends across the west side 
of the chapel to hear the monks chanting 
the last service of the day, Compline and 
Salve Regina, we found that there was at 
least another visitor in the person of a 
stout and blue-chinned curé. The white- 
robed monks were seated in their chairs in 
the choir, books upon 
their knees, and the 
organist, in an elevated 
position on a level with 
the gallery, played un- 
seen by us. Paraffin 
lamps gave a dim un- 
certain light in the 
building, and the rich 
full voices of the 
singers resounded 
weirdly through the 
white - walled chapel, 
the door opening now 
and again as some of 
the lay brothers enter- 
ed and, crossing them- 
selves, bowed wearily 
toward the altar and 
moved to places below 
the gallery. After the 
elevation of the Host, 
and when the service was almost finished, 
the organist descended, and we noticed that 
in making his way out of the chapel he 
hung back a little in passing the choir- 
screen, that he might not meet on his way 
to the door any of the brethren who were 
now slowly leaving. 

Of a similar service, Stevenson writes: 
“There were none of those circumstances 
which strike the Protestant as childish or 
as tawdry in the public offices of Rome. A 
stern simplicity, heightened by the romance 
of the surroundings, spoke directly to the 
heart. I recall the white-washed chapel, 
the hooded figures in the choir, the lights 
alternately occluded and revealed, the 
strong manly singing, the silence that 
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ensued, the sight of cowled heads bowed 
in. prayer, and then the clear trenchant 
beating of the bell, breaking in to show 
that the last office was over and the hour 
of sleep had come ; and when I remember, 
I am not surprised that I made my escape 
into the court with somewhat whirling 
fancies, and stood like a man bewildered in 
the windy starry night.” The effect of it 
all on the sentimental traveller was summed 
up in these fervent words: “ And I blessed 
God that I was free to wander, free to 
hope, and free to love.” 

This, indeed, must be the impression 
which all robust and unfettered minds will 
receive by a visit to Our Lady of the 
Snows. It is true that in their busy saw- 
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mill which stands to the west of the 
Monastery, and where the timber from the 
hills is turned to commercial use by the 
monks and their lay assistants; in their 
well-managed farm some little distance 
westward; in the surrounding fields; in 
their many workshops—in these they 
have many occupations, and of a manly 
character, but the terrible uselessness of it 
all is ever present to the mind of one 
coming from the stress and struggle of the 
zestful world. Poor men, in their sullen 
way they may believe they have chosen 
the better part; but simple and devout as 
they may be, they are the real cowards of 
life, the shirkers of the battle we are meant 
to fight. 


——— opr oo 
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An Interview with Mr. Silas K. Hocking 


ONDON literary men 
have a habit of 
taking up their abode 
as far from the din 
of “streaming Lon- 
don’s central roar” 
as the pleasantness 
and convenience of 
suburban life will 
permit. It was with 
a sigh of relief that 
I entered Avenue 

Road, Highgate, one hot Saturday afternoon, 
after being cooped up for some little time in 
a crowded northern suburban train. Any 
fatigue or discomfort felt in climbing to 
the heights of Crouch End were soon more 
than compensated for by the comfort and 
coolness of Mr. Silas Hocking’s pleasant 
study, which overlooks a fine stretch of 
garden. 

Mr. Hocking is one of the most genial 
and affable of men. What strikes one 
most of all in settling down to converse 
with him are his cheery and optimistic views 
on life. Though thoroughly conversant 
with all the shadow and gloom of things, 
Mr. Hocking refuses to take a pessimistic 
outlook in any final sense. And it is this 
spirit of buoyant hopefulness in his stories 
that is one of the causes of his success. 

Mr. Hocking, to note a few biogra- 
phical facts, has passed fifty, being born 
at St. Stephen’s, Cornwall, in 1850. He 
entered the Free Methodist ministry in 
1870, and has held pastorates at Pontypool, 
Liverpool, Manchester, and Southport, as 
well as in other parts of the country. He 
resigned his last regular ministerial charge 
in 1896 in order to devote himself wholly 
to literary work. Mr. Hocking, it is to be 
observed, still occasionally occupies the 
pulpit of various Free Churches, and his 
public appearances as a lecturer are fre- 
quent and widely appreciated. As far back 
as 1878 his first book, Alec Green, appeared 
in book form. It is interesting to recall 
the author’s own words anent his first 
book :— 

“One Saturday afternoon I was about 
to go out on a round of pastoral visits, 
when the rain began to come down in 
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torrents, and I had to stay indoors. 
Casually, just for my own amusement, 
I started to write down some experiences 
of my uncle. I found them really in- 
teresting to myself, and as they seemed 
to develop into a story, I went ahead out 
of the sheer pleasure of writing. The 
result was my first work of fiction, Alec 
Green. 

“Tt never struck me that what I had 
written would be published, but one day 
while talking with the editor of a local 
paper, I mentioned the story, and asked 
him if he would like to look at it. He 
agreed, and offered to publish it, if I would 
let him have it for nothing. This I did, 
and thus Alec Green was printed serially 
in Burnley. Having once got into print, 
even in this modest way, I now thought 
of a book. Pasting down two copies of 
the story clipped from the Burnley paper, 
I sent these to two London publishers, one 
of whom immediately accepted it. This 
firm, Messrs. Frederick Warne & Co., have 
now ‘published some thirty books from my 

en. 

Since 1878 Mr. Hocking’s books have 
appeared with welcome regularity each 
year, and often several first-rate stories 
have been given to the public in the same 
year either in serial or book form. At 
present he has about four serials running 
in different leading journals, and, he in- 
formed the writer, he has signed contracts 
for the next five years, so that there is no 
fear of his popularity becoming diminished 
in any way. We may add, in view of the 
absurd tales which have gone the round 
about the sale of Mr. Hocking’s books, that 
the writer was personally informed that the 
sales reach the great figure of one thousand 
copies per week, and this demand has been 
the same for many years back. 

My first question, after. we had discussed 
some preliminaries, was intended to gain 
information as to the formation of plots, 
methods of work, etc., pursued by Mr. 
Hocking. It is a remarkable thing that 
in story as in other writing very few 
authors work alike. Some paraphrase 
everyday occurrences, and weave into a 
story the almost identical conversation of 
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persons with whom 
they come into con- 
tact. Others, again, 
while writing a 
novel live for the 
time being “up in 
the clouds,” and 
only descend at meal 
time, and on other 
equally | necessary 
occasions. Perhaps 
poets fall under the 
last category more 
so than other 
writers, but in any 
case it is always 
refreshing to hear 
what a famous writer 
has to say himself 
on this subject of 
creative writing. 
Mr. Hocking’s reply 
was as follows :-— 
“Tt will give you 
some idea of my 
methods if I tell 
you that I have 
written a story quite 
recently entitled The 
Tempter’s Power, 
the plot of which 
was suggested to 
me last summer in 
Switzerland, and I 
have laid some of 
the scenes. in 
Grindelwald. As a 
matter of fact, a few 
of the people there have unconsciously sat 
for their portraits in this story. My own 
method in plots is first to think out a broad 
outline of the story. Then, in the second 
place, I have generally some particular 
motive, some lesson that I want to teach, 
so that I have to fit the characters to the 
plot. Then I find that circumstances and 
characters react upon each other. Char- 
acters are shaped by circumstances and 
circumstances by characters, so that the 
broad outline with which one starts gets 
very considerably modified. I find that if 
I start to write with a certain idea, when 
the characters begin to live, they develop 
other ideas, so that often the idea that 
I had in my mind at the start gets very 
much changed before the end is reached. 
“T have an idea that, generally speaking, 
stories should end happily. Life is such 
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a prosaic business, and one sees so much 
tragedy in the actual experience of men 
and women, that it is unnecessary to pile 
up tragedy in books that are written for 
entertainment. I suppose most novels are 
written for entertainment and less for the 
instruction of the public, though I believe 
in combining the two things. I have never 
believed in the dictum of certain self-con- 
stituted high-priests of literature, that 
purpose is inimical to art, and that if you 
write with a purpose you necessarily destroy 
the book as literature. I have no faith in 
that dictum, and have never heard an 
intelligent reason given for it. 

“With regard to happy endings, of 
course, sometimes if you intend to end 
a story happily you discover you cannot 
do it. I have discovered this more 
than once. Your characters develop a 
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personality of their own. They are not mere 
puppets that you marshal on to your stage 
and who dance to your piping. They insist 
on going their own way, and instead of 
you driving them, they simply lead the 
author, and you have to chronicle what 
they say and what they do. So that by 
and by as the story develops it is impossible 
to end it happily. I am a great believer, 
nevertheless, in having a pleasant ending.” 

The problem novel has become some- 
what quiescent of late, and there are signs 
that it will never again occupy the position 
it reached some few years ago. That this 
is a healthy sign there can be no question, 
and it is admitted on all sides by publishers 
and competent judges that there is a great 
demand just now for pleasantly-written 
stories with a decided healthy ring about 
them. People have become sick unto death 
of the everlasting sensational “shocker” 
dealing with the sex question or with some 
equally morbid theme. Hence it is that 
there is an ever-increasing field for story- 
writers like Mr. Silas Hocking. His readers 
feel that he is not trifling with them, not 
playing upon their emotions in order to 
get up a phenomenal circulation, but that 
here is a writer who lives up to what he 
says, and whose chief aim in writing is 
to uplift and ennoble. Continuing our 
talk, we passed on to the subject of 
‘purpose ” in story-writing. 

“Tell me,” I said, “what your opinion 
is on the question of aim in stories. For 
example, have you any definite purpose 
that you stick to in all your own stories?” 

“T don’t believe in having a definite 
moral lesson to enforce,” was the ready 
response. “I do not say ‘this book shall 
teach patience, another virtue, or temper- 
ance, or charity.’ I don’t say that. My 
aim rather is to create an atmosphere that 
the reader shall be conscious of without 
feeling that he is being preached to, so that 
the flavour that shall be left in the mouth 
when the book is done shall be morally 
stimulating. Ido not hold with a certain 
publisher, whose name I will not mention, 
who gave expression a little while ago to 
the remark that what was necessary for 
writing a good religious story was to 
sprinkle it all over with passages of Scrip- 
ture. This is perfectly abhorrent. A 
religious story should not be a tract or 
sermon. There should be no exhortation 
in it. But the whole atmosphere of the 
story should be so charged with moral 
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force that the reader shall be influenced 
by it in the direction of what is pure and 
helpful.” 

Mr. Hocking informed me that his 
method of working was to be at his desk 
by 9 in the morning at the latest, and work 
until 1.30. After lunch, the afternoon he 
usually devotes to golf, and in former days 
he played a good deal at tennis. Mr. 
Hocking is fond of recreation of all kinds, 
and, judging from his lithe, active frame, 
this exercise has been most beneficial. In 
the evening he does his reading. He is 
not a believer in the midnight oil, but can 
work best in the morning when he is fresh 
after a night’s rest and breakfast, and in 
this way he can settle down to work very 
quickly. The best inspiration for work, 
he thinks, is work itself, and work provides 
its own warmth and inspiration. 

“T am not a great reader of novels,” he 
replied, in answer to a question as to his 
views on the state of the novel at the 
present day, and criticism of books in 
general. No writer, it has been said, owes 
less to the reviewer than Mr. Hocking. 
“T read novels that most people speak of 
as being considerably above the average, 
and we have some writers who are doing 
excellent, good work. I think Sir Gilbert 
Parker’s Right of Way was a very able 
novel, and A. E. W. Mason’s The Four 
Feathers was a very good piece of work. 

“T have discovered again and again in 
relation to my books that one paper in 
reviewing them will do it seriously and 
regard them as serious pieces of work, 
others treat them as though they were 
sixpenny ‘shockers.’ I have no reason to 
complain, for on the whole I have received 
justice, perhaps more than justice, from 
reviewers, and from the general public a 
measure of generosity that anybody should 
be thankful for. For twenty-five years I 
have had more than 1000 copies of my 
books sold per week, and this figure shows 
no sign of diminishing. Some of my books 
I do regard as serious attempts at more or 
less serious moral problems, such as God's 
Outcast, The Awakening of Anthony Weir, 
One in Charity. (It may be mentioned that 
Mr. Hocking considers the second of these 
his best book among his later works.) 

“What is your opinion, Mr. Hocking,” 
I asked, “about the religious element in 
novel writing? Should writers ignore it, 
or can the novel be made a vehicle for 
conveying religious lessons?” 
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“In my opinion,” said Mr. Hocking, 
“the distinctly theological element should 
be left out. I don’t think that doctrinal 
questions as a general rule should be dis- 
cussed, or questions that would stir up 
theological strife or set denomination 
against denomination, but it is different 
with great moral or ethical questions. 
Moral principles are of the greatest 
moment, and I do think that a novel should 
seek to inculcate the highest virtue and 
the noblest manhood and womanhood. I 
am bound to confess, however, that some 
of George Macdonald's books in which are 
discussed certain broad theological ques- 
tions such as eternal torment have had 
a great influence upon me. But in the 
main I think it is well to leave out of 
novels discussions of dogma.” 

Besides being recognised as one of our 
leading novelists, Mr. Hocking is justly 
entitled to be called, in every sense of the 
word, a distinguished public man. He 
is a charming after-dinner speaker, and 
his name is associated with all great 
Christian and social improvement move- 
ments, and with a view to obtaining his 
opinion on the much-discussed question 
at the present time of England’s Religious 
Condition, I asked Mr. Hocking for some 
of his impressions and views on this all- 
important subject. 

“The religious state of the country,” he 
said, “is at a lower ebb than I have ever 
known it in my public experience, and I 
attribute it partly to the struggle through 
which we passed from 1899—1902. The 
worst passions of the populace were aroused, 
and for nearly three years the public were 
fed on horrors in the newspapers. The 
sentiments of humanity vanished very 
largely before the destruction of men. It 
seems impossible for a country to pass 
through such a struggle, when so much 
passion was engendered, when feeling ran 
so high, and when animosity and hatred 
were so keen and bitter, without the nation 
suffering morally. 

“Thirty years ago, when I commenced 
my public ministry, I stood for three things, 
namely, Temperance, Purity—social and 
commercial —and Peace. I cannot say 
that the outlook from the temperance point 
of view is very hopeful to-day. We spent 
more in drink during last year than in any 
other year of the nation’s history. As far 
as social and commercial purity is con- 
cerned I am afraid the outlook is not very 


bright. As far as peace is concerned, there 
is less of the spirit of peace in the churches 
to-day than there was thirty years ago. 

“T have no doubt also that a danger to 
the spiritual life of the churches is this 
fierce controversy into which we have been 
plunged over the Education question. The 
awakening of so much passionate and 
bitter feeling must have a bad effect. Un- 
fortunately, the great mass of the people 
look at this struggle as simply one between 
the sects. They don’t see the issues in- 
volved that the churches profess to see, 
but regard it as another squabble among 
the churches, and are disgusted with the 
churches in consequence. 

“We need a new race of prophets who 
shall not be hampered by ecclesiasticism 
or tongue-tied by diaconates, or who shall 
have to trim to preserve their bread and 
cheese. Priestism and priestcraft have 
been the bane of the Church. Prophets 
have been the saviours of humanity. What 
is needed to-day is a race of prophets who 
shall declare the truth, and be prepared, 
if need be, to die for it.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Hocking told me a 
few particulars about his experiences as 
a lecturer. For years past now he has 
visited nearly every town of considerable 
size in the country in this capacity, but 
has now to decline nine out of every ten 
applications, as he is averse to long railway 
journeys. Some may remember the series of 
articles on “‘ My Experience as a Lecturer,” 
which he contributed to the Temple Maga- 
zine a few years ago. He has had not a 
few odd experiences, it would appear. His 
chairmen have been in some cases rather 
remarkable personages of one kind or 
another. One chairman took forty minutes 
in introducing the subject of the lecture. 
At another time Mr. Hocking had to leave 
a lecture half finished owing to an alarm 
of fire. But he considers himself lucky 
in having escaped some of the extraordinary 
experiences which fall to the lot of the 
lecturer. 

One may conjecture what Mr. Silas 
Hocking’s future career will be. It is no 
secret that he has already been approached 
by four constituencies to stand for Parlia- 
ment. [Since these lines were written, 
Mr. Hocking has been adopted as the 
Liberal candidate for Mid-Bucks.} And 
there can be no doubt that he would be a 
welcome addition to the ranks of Noncon- 
formity in Parliament.—. A. L. 
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Cotton—Our Greatest Industry 


BY GERTRUDE BACON 


1l.—The English Side 


of the Middle Ages—a fable 

accepted as solemn truth by 
many credulous generations—con- 
cerned a certain “ vegetable lamb ” 
supposed to be found in Tartary. 
This extraordinary anomaly, old 
romancers would have us believe, 
was discovered upon a tree that 
bore fruit and seed-pods which, 
when they ripened and burst open, 
disclosed veritable living fleecy 
lambs, of whose wool the inhabit- 
ants wove themselves garments. 
This was the story as related by 
travellers from the East, and it 
was buttressed up by no less an 
authority than Sir John Mandeville, 
who should assuredly have known 
better than to affirm that he him- 
self had not only seen but had 
actually partaken of the flesh of 
these botanical animals. 

But as every ancient myth, no 
matter how fantastic, may always 
be found, if only we take the 
trouble to inquire, to have some 
substratum of truth upon which it 
is built up, so latter-day research 
would have us believe that the 
vegetable lamb is none other than 
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THE BALE-BREAKER 


THE MILL 


the fleecy bolls of the Cotton 
Plant, and we have here one of 
the earliest records of the use of 
that plant which now bulks so 
largely in the scheme of our 
modern civilisation. 

It was in the humble form of 
vandle-wicks that cotton was first 
employed in England in the early 
part of the thirteenth century; 
and it is characteristic of the slow 
progress of our conservative island, 
that although calico and manufac- 
tured cotton were known to the 
Greeks and Romans before the 
Christian era, yet their use in 
England was not sufficient to 
promote their manufacture here 
until as late as 1641. 
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CREEL, WITH ROVINGS BEING SPUN 
ON MULE 


The modern story of cotton is 
divided naturally and inevitably 
into two great portions, and the 
dividing line is the Atlantic Ocean. 
In a previous paper we have 
sketched the progress of the won- 
derful plant from the time when 
the seed is first committed to the 
ground to when the great bales are 
tightly packed by hydraulic pres- 
sure into the holds of the ships 
that bring them across to our 
shores. So closely packed are 
these bales, by the way, that on 
certain occasions when cotton 
ships have been wrecked and sunk 
in shallow water, and have after- 
wards been refloated, a large part 
of the cargo has been found unin- 
jured, the water not being able to 
penetrate. It is now our purpose 
to follow these same bales on their 
course from the day when they are 
disgorged from the docks at Liver- 
pool and Manchester to the time 
when, as completed piles of manu- 
factured goods, they pass out of 
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the mills, and perchance find their 
way back again to the very land 
whence they started. 

It is a far cry indeed from the 
sunny cotton fields of the south, 
where the warm air is heavy with 
the scent of flowers, and the light- 
hearted darkie goes leisurely about 
his task, to the grimy, crowded 
streets of Cottonopolis, where the 
smoke of the factory chimneys 
hangs all day long in a sooty pall, 
and the choked highways roar 
ceaselessly with the wheels of the 
heavy-laden “lorries” upon the 
cobble-stones. 

Nevertheless, but a few days’ 
tossing upon green waves separate 
the two. The new phase of exist- 
ence begins at Liverpool, where 
along the docks the cranes clank 
and rattle all day long as the great 
bales —iron-bound and covered 
with coarse sacking—come swing- 
ing out of the dark holds. There 
are busy scenes too upon the 
“flags”—the open space before 
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practice a knowledge of the fibre 
which is intuitive. His quick eye 
and delicate touch make no errors, 
and he gauges the-staple of the lint 
between his finger and thumb with 
inevitable accuracy. Through his 
busy office you feel the pulsings of 
a mighty commerce; telephone 
bells ringing, messengers bearing 
verbal quotations of the ever- 
fluctuating state of the market, 
telegrams arriving, and cablegrams 
from across the ocean, despatched 
from New York only a few minutes 
before. The keen-witted financiers 
of the cotton trade lead strenuous 
lives, and the crowded trains which 
bear the eager -faced crowd of 
workers every morning into the 
great cities of the north and back 
in the evenings to their homes, 
carry many of the acutest brains to 
be found in the United Kingdom. 
Upon the outskirts of Manches- 
ter stand the great mills whither 
the cotton bales are now bound. 
From a purely artistic point of 
view their appearance leaves 
much to be desired, but viewed 
ENGINE HOUSE from a utilitarian aspect, Ruskin 
himself must have admired their 
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the Exchange— where the buyers and 
sellers of cotton congregate and conduct 
their bargains with a sufficiency of noise 
and animation. Samples of cotton are 
much in evidence, rolled in brown paper, 
and open at the ends; and _ business 
is done in “spots” and “futures,” the 
former having reference to cotton actually 
upon the spot in tangible bales, the latter 
with future deliveries dealing perhaps with 
forthcoming crops, which at the moment 
are scarcely out of the ground. 

Every buyer of cotton is entitled to a 
sample from every bale he buys. Some- 
times a bale will be tested by boring to see 
if it is equally good throughout, an auger 
like a corkscrew being inserted to bring out 
a sample from the interior. A bale, be 
it said, may weigh, roughly, about four 
hundredweight, and be worth perhaps £11.! 
There are many grades of cotton, and the 
experienced cotton broker acquires by long 

' Present price is averaged at £14. Present 
excited state of American speculation has caused 
cotton to be 24d. per lb. more than it was a year 
ago. Speculation alone is the cause of this, as 
there is actually more cotton this year than last 
year—statistics say so. AFTER THE BALE-BREAKER 
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severe and workmanlike simplicity. No 
money is wasted in unnecessary ornament 
or architectural vagary. Square and 
hideous the huge blocks tower up many 
storeys above the small shops and work- 
men’s dwellings, their flat. sides broken 
only by the rows of great windows, un- 
relieved by suspicion of blind or curtain, 
impressive by reason of their very bareness 
and ugliness. Viewed from a distance the 
long blank windows give an almost deserted 
and lifeless appearance, but approach nearer 
and you will find the whole vast building 
instinct with busy life, the very walls vibrat- 
ing with the ceaseless whirl of machinery, 
the crowded floors echoing to the tread of 
hurrying feet, the entire structure humming 
with activity as a vast bee-hive on a summer 
day. 

Entering the mill, let us visit its labyrinths 
in due rotation, even as the cotton bales do 
as they pass through in process of manufac- 
ture. The first room we inspect then 
contains the piece of machinery known as 
the “ Bale-breaker.”” Cotton as it reaches 
this country is of widely varying grades and 
quality, so that an enormous difference 
separates the very best and the very worst 
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LAPS 


samples. These extremes are never mixed 
together, but intermediate samples may 
approach each other very nearly, so much 
so that for many reasons a blending together 
and mixing of various bales is advisable. 
The bales to be mixed therefore—their iron 
bands opened, and the covering removed— 
stand close together, and the workmen 
employed pull a layer of cotton from each 
in turn and spread it upon the revolving 
“apron ”’ or lattice ’’ that feeds the machine. 
This travelling onwards delivers over the 
cotton to four pairs of coarsely fluted or 
spiked rollers, which, receiving the shape- 
less masses between their teeth, roughly 
masticate them, so to speak, and drop them 
down in small fragments properly mixed 
and ready for the next process. 

In the particular mill we were visiting 
the bale-breaker deposits its fragments 
through a hole in the floor to the room 
below, and there they lie piled, a huge, 
loose, and ever-growing mountain of soft, 
fleecy cotton wool. But picking up masses 
of this in our hands we notice that this 
differs from the cotton wool of commerce 
in that it is much more matted and rough, 
and scattered among it are dark fragments 
of leaf, shell, and sand, and other foreign 
matter which sully its whiteness and purity. 
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COTTON LEAVING ‘‘ CARDING ENGINE” AFTER 
CLEANING, BRUSHING, AND COMBING 


A process of cleansing, therefore, is the next 
requirement, and this is performed in the 
first place by the machine known as the 
“ Opener.” 

The opener, to the untrained eye a long 
framework of rollers and belts, is a very 
powerful machine, the most powerful of all 
used in cotton-spinning. Its name is given 
because its function is to “ open” out the 
cotton so that the matted masses are pulled 
apart and the impurities extracted, the 
heavier particles falling out by reason of 
their own weight. The rough cotton 
fragments are fed into a “ hopper”’ at one 
end, where a travelling apron hurries them 
along to the “ beaters ’—murderous imple- 
ments fitted with steel knives or spikes 
that beat down the cotton and open it at a 
terrific rate, separating it into very small 
pieces indeed, and dashing it against 
“cleaning bars,” through the interstices of 
which the loosened impurities make their 
escape. Powerful fans, meantime, create a 
great current of air which further blows 
away the dust and hurries the cotton for- 
ward—the fibres plastered, as it were, upon 
the surface of hollow zine cylinders known 
as “cages.” This process is'-repeated a 
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second time with variations, and then the 
cotton issues from between heavy compres- 
sion rollers at the far end of the machine 
in the form of a beautiful, thin, continuous 
sheet of snowy whiteness, fleecy, soft, and 
homogeneous, delightful to the eye and 
touch alike. This sheet of cotton wool is 
now simply wound off upon uniform iron 
rollers, each roll being termed a “lap,” and 
weighing roughly 50 lbs. 

Then comes the great operation of “ card- 
ing,” by many regarded as the most im- 
portant process in all cotton-spinning ; for 
the duties of the carding engine are four- 
fold, and all of the most extreme value. 
First, it must perform the final and most 
delicate process of cleaning, sorting out 
with the utmost care any impurities over- 
looked by the former machines. Then it 
must open out and disentangle the clusters 
of fibres, leaving them in such a condition 
that they may be easily drawn out and 
reduced to order. Thirdly, it must extract 
the short, broken, or unripe fibres, and 
reject them as worthless; and lastly, it must 
separate the heavy sheet or “ lap” of cotton 
into practically individual fibres, and draw 
them out in an endless, thin, light, untwisted 
rope known as the “ sliver.” 

It is very pretty and fascinating to stand 
before the “ carding engines”—scores of 
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which in long, closely - packed 
rows fill up the floor of a huge 
room — and watch the sliver 
issuing from the machine. The 
workers in attendance place a 
great “lap” in position at the 
back of the engine, and then 
from the other side there begins 
slowly to pour forth a net of 
sliver fibres, uniting in an endless 
stream forming a snow-white 
band thick as a rope, but so 
delicate that a touch will break it, 
as light and fragile as gossamer, 
veritable fairy cords. As the 
sliver issues it is received into 
tall, narrow tin receptacles known 
as “cans,” into which it gently 
winds itself fold on fold until the 
can is full and brimming over, 
when the attendant worker, pro- 
bably a mill-girl, removes it and 
substitutes another. Each can 
weighs twelve pounds; one lap 
therefore will make many cans, 
one yard of the lap being in sub- 
stance more than a hundred times 
as heavy as the sliver it becomes. 

After the carding comes the 
“ Drawing,” by which several 
slivers are doubled together and 
ittenuated to the dimensions ‘of 
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one in order to secure greater uniformity, 
and the crossed or entangled fibres are re- 
duced to order, and then the cotton is 
ready for a series of machines known as 
the Bobbin and Fly Frames, of which there 
are usually three to pass through, known 
as the “Slubbing,” “ Intermediate,” and 
“ Roving Frames.” 

A wonderful sight are these frames with 
their thousands of whirling bobbins, which, 
under the superintendence of a mere hand- 
ful of mill-girls, draw out the tens of 
thousands of yards of “roving” (as the 
cotton thread is called) into narrower and 
narrower but stronger and stronger fila- 
ments. For here it is that for the first 
time is introduced that factor which lies at 
the basis of all spinning, and without which 
the soft white bolls would hang neglected 
and useless upon the cotton plants, and 
man must be content to cover himself with 
hides and skins as did his savage ancestors. 
We refer of course to the great principle of 
the “twist.” It is twist, and twist alone, 
that unites the fibre together, and makes of 
the delicate fragile filaments a thread strong 
enough to deal with; and thus it comes 
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THE ‘‘ MULE,” SHOWING SPINDLES 


about that the origin of all spinning—be it 
of wool or linen or cotton or fibre of any 
kind—dates from the day when the primitive 
man first discovered that by the simple 
twisting together of short and feeble strands 
he could build himself up a rope that would 
stand a strain. 

Spinning is so old an art that its origin 
is hopelessly lost in the mists of time, 
though it is characteristic of the high 
esteem in which it has ever been held 
that several ancient nations, including the 
Greeks and Egyptians, have declared it to 
have been taught to mankind by the gods 
themselves. Be that as it may, it is not 
very difficult to imagine how the first 
principle of the twist suggested itself. We 
all know how easy it is to separate a few 
fibres from a mass of cotton wool between 
the finger and thumb, and then by twisting 
them together, and at the same time draw- 
ing them outwards, produce a tolerable 
approximation of a continuous thread. 
Many of us also will have childish recollec- 
tions of the delightful oc cupation of making 
hay-bands under the haystack by means of 
a twisting stick. It has been suggested 
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that perhaps the first of all 
spinners was a _ shepherd boy, 
whiling away his time with a 
bunch of fibre and a twisting twig, 
and drawing out by its means a 
continuous thread; and in this 
revolving stick or thread we have 
the foundation of the spinner’s 
fundamental tool—his spindle. 
Similarly the early spinner may be 
readily conceived as carrying his 
raw fibre about with him, — 
for greater convenience around : 
piece of wood, and held out of the 
way of his hands under his left 
arm ; and here we have our earliest 
example of the “ distaff.” 

Distaff and spindle are said first 
to have come to England in the 
reign of the seventh Henry, and it 
was not so very long after that 
inventive genius thought of light- 
ening the labour entailed by means 
of mechanical appliance, and hence 
arose the spinning-wheel, once so 
familiar an adjunct of domestic 
life. Later generations brought 
sundry improvements to the wheel, 
but even then it was but a slow 
and laborious process, so that the 
kindred industry of weaving quickly 
outstripped it, and the Lancashire 
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Cotton—Our Greatest Industry 


weaver would tramp many miles 
to the different homesteads of 
busy housewives in the vain en- 
deavour, in spite of all their labour, 
to collect enough weft for his 
looms. 

Then arose James Hargreaves 
with his “Spinning Jenny,” capable 
of spinning many threads simulta- 
neously ; and after him Arkwright 
—a barber by trade with a turn 
for mechanics—with his water- 
frame or “horse”; and it only 
remained for a yet greater man, 
Samuel Crompton, to combine the 
essential features of Hargreaves’ 
“Jenny” and Arkwright’s “ horse” 
into the hybrid “mule,” which, 
with modern improvements, is the 
famous machine—one of the great- 
est triumphs of mechanism ever 
produced—in use at the present 
day. 

We see the “mules” on the 
next floor of the factory we visit— 
a huge well-lit room, where the 
atmosphere is always kept at a 
particular heat to facilitate the 
work, and the lightly-clad workers 
wear no shoes or stockings, but 
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pad softly about in bare feet on the 
shining floor. To attempt to describe in 
any adequate way the mechanism of the 
mule would land us in a sea of technic- 
alities very unfitted to the present brief 
sketch. We would ask the reader then 
only to picture to himself an immense 
open frame of perhaps 120 feet in length, 9 
or 10 feet wide, and containing over 1300 
spindles, each spinning and winding 64 
inches of thread in about 15 seconds. With 
rhythmic regularity a portion of the mule 
known as the “ carriage” advances auto- 
matically across the floor a short distance, 
drawing out with it its thousands of twist- 
ing filaments, and then automatically it 
recedes again, the spindles winding the 
new-spun yarn on the cops at the rate of 
about 11,000 revolutions a minute. And all 
the while the spinner and his couple of lad 
attendants, who alone are sufficient to look 
after the whole vast machine, pad noise- 
lessly up and down the length of the frames, 
replacing the bobbins, removing the “ cops ” 
or wound masses of cotton from the spindles, 
THIS TAKEN IN THE WEAVING MILL, NOT IN and mending with one touch, with the most 

SPINNING MILL consummate adroitness, the broken threads. 
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COTTON IN DIFFERENT PERIODS OF 
MANUFACTURE 


The spinner’s work is highly 
skilled labour, and is paid for in 
exact proportion to the work done. 
The spinner is responsible for his 
own assistants or “ Piecers,” and 
pays their wages out of his own 
earnings, which often will aver- 
age a very considerable sum a 
week, 

With the production of the 
finished ‘“cop’’—neat bobbin - 
shaped rolls containing about two 
miles of yarn, exquisitely wound 
—the work of the spinning mill 
may be said to end. We watch 
the careful packing of the cops 
in the big baskets that receive 
them, and then take our leave 
of the present factory, lingering 
a moment first to inspect and 
admire the wonderful machinery 
that works the whole mill—the 
great engines of 16,000 horse- 
power, consuming 78 tons of coal 
a week, and which drive with 
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36 ropes the mighty “drum” of 
30 feet diameter and of 76 tons 
weight, a fly on the rim of which 
(if we can conceive a fly taking 
up such a terrific position) would 
travel more than a mile a 
minute. 

With the subsequent fate of 
the cotton which we have seen 
pass through so many phases, 
from the time when in _ iron- 
bound bales of raw material it 
enters the mill walls to the 
hour when as faultlessly even 
“cops” it leaves them once more, 
we are not concerned. After 
the spinning mill the subject be- 
comes too vast to deal with in its 
entirety. The making of sewing- 
cotton, string, ropes, calico, and 
all manner of wearing material, 
along with a thousand other uses 
too numerous even to mention, 
follow on, but the “cop” is the 
foundation of them all; and in the 
Lancashire spinning mill we have 
just visited we find the epitome 
and symbol of England’s greatest 
industry. 


COTTON IN DIFFERENT PERIODS OF MANUFACTURE 
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“Day unto Day Uttereth Speech” 


HE voices of Nature have had unwonted 
monotony, she has favoured the minor 
key, and repeated frequently the same 

note; we have had during the last two years 
faint reminders of her exquisite variety and 
charm; the glow and flush and changing 
beauty of our English months have seemed 
lost; the summer mornings have dawned, and 
but rarely thrown their golden light across the 
dewy distances; the autumn evenings have 
veiled theit splendours, and as often as not 
fallen in gloom under heavy rains; yet all this 
while Nature has been girding the earth with 
her undying symbols of grace and goodness. 
On one of these dull mornings we open a book 
that lies on our table and bears the title 
Day unto Day uttereth Speech '\—it is a book for 
all years and seasons—a dainty little volume, 
beautifully printed, and across the top of each 
page, in red, runs an illustration from Nature in 
words taken from the Bible, and below is the 
harmonious parallel from some English poet. 
We glance along the red lines first; and what 
do they say to us? How simple they are, 
how grand, how true of man's experience, 
with what beauty and dignity they clothe the 
humblest life, how they link the least and most 
familiar things with the greatest, even with the 
ineffable. They are old, old words—the words 
of poets, prophets, historians, teachers of ages 
past—phrases from the Book of Books of the 
common people for many generations; and 
what truths they declare, what parables they 
carry! Many of them have been current for 
two thousand yearsand more. No, Nature 
does not change; it is the earth which we 
know that they describe; it is the experience 
of all the ages, and of ours, to which they 
appeal, It matters not whether the sun shines 
or the clouds gather, ‘‘ Day unto day uttereth 
speech,” the speech immortal, such as Homer 
suggests in his great line, where he speaks of 
the languages of mortals as many, and the 
speech of the immortals as one. Mr. Gladstone 
writes to the Duchess of Sutherland of one of 
the Queen’s visits to Scotland, in the time of 
her sorrowful bereavement, and of the refresh- 
ment of ‘‘ contact with Nature’s own very un- 
disguised noble self in such forms of mountain, 
wood, breeze, and water! These are continual 
preachers, and so mild that they can bring no 
weariness. They come straight from their 
Maker’s hand, and how faithfully they speak of 
Him in their strength, their majesty, and their 
calm.’’ Thus in all countries and all times, 
the fluctuating elements are grouped round a 


' Day unto Day uttereth Speech: a Year Book 
of the Bible and Nature, compiled by M. Cordelia 
Leigh. With an Introductory Note by the Bishop 
of Stepney. Eyre & Spottiswoode. 


symbolism which has foundations in perma- 
nence, 
We still treasure Campbell's poem on the 
Rainbow :— 
‘* As fresh in yon horizon dark, 
As young thy beauties seem, 
As when the eagle from the Ark 
First sported in thy beam. 
For, faithful to its sacred page, 
Heaven still rebuilds thy span, 
Nor lets the type grow pale with age, 
That first spoke peace to man.” 


There is many another type that remains as 
fresh. Three-fourths of a century ago, in that 
same poem, Campbell wrote :— 

‘*When Science from Creation’s face 
Enchantment’s veil withdraws, 
What lovely visions yield their place 


To cold material laws! ” 


Darwin’s account of the effect on himself of 
years given to scientific research is warning of 
the blindness and limitation that may follow 
any exclusive pursuit, but his individual ex- 
perience is balanced by that of other minds, 
who have found in science not a destroyer but 
arevealer. It was a saying at one time often 
repeated, ‘‘An undevout astronomer is mad,” 
yet the first telescopes saw but the fringe of 
that ordered Vast in which the world is now 
known to move. 

Science is seen to be the subject of Nature, 
her interpreter compelled to speak still in the 
language that exalts imagination, and attuned 
in its own sphere to celestial harmonies. The 
law as revealed is often itself a “lovely vision ” ; 
it moves at other times with a sublime grandeur 
that lifts the mind, mysteries gather to the right 
and to the left as we gaze, and the soul is borne 
aloft on new wings that bring the infinite nearer. 
It may be the method of the Sovereign Ruler 
that we watch; it may be His very hand that 
points the way. 

Of the three hundred and sixty-five passages 
quoted from English poets in illustration of the 
texts chosen as mottoes, a skilful selection, 
some few are quite new, and the most were 
written after Campbell. They make an in- 
teresting study, or, taken separately, supply a 
strain of refreshing thought for successive days. 
The rich imagery of Tennyson and our later 
men has suffered no change from the unveilings 
of science; no single leaf of the vast fields 
where poetry was wont to walk has shrivelled. 
But as toa blind man still belongs the most 

lorious description of light (Paradise Lost, 
k ITI.), so many of the phrases of the Bible 
remain as the most magnificent expression of 
natural phenomena.—w. s. 
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BY EMILY 


“ ELL, it comes to this. There was 
no other way—leastways after 


that promise. 


What's the use o’ 
foolin’ ?” 

Saul Borden jerked out this sentence 
with the raised impatient voice of a man 
determined to bring a vexatious argument 
to a conclusion. But he was alone on the 
boulder-strewn beach. His pertinacious 
opponent was no other than himself. 

“It’s got to be gone through wi’,” he 
muttered, wiping his forehead as if griev- 
ously overheated. ‘A promise is a prom- 
ise. There’s no gettin’ behind that.” 

In his little world—a lonely fishing- 
village on the storm-beaten Atlantic coast 
of Nova Scotia—Saul enjoyed a great 
reputation for wit and wisdom. 

Many atime he had pointed his sarcasms 
at “them as didn’t know their own minds.” 
But now, as he realised with shame, the 
laugh might have been turned against him. 
He had come to a crisis in his life, and was 
hopelessly uncertain what to do. Slowly 
reviewing his past history, he could recall 
no other period when he had felt so little 
master of the situation. 

The usual expression of his weather- 
beaten old face betrayed his conviction that 
he was favoured above the ordinary lot of 
man. A self-satisfied twinkle hovered in 
his keen grey-blue eyes, and his mouth was 
habitually pursed up as if he had said the 
last word on every subject worth discussion. 
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P. 


WEAVER 


He knew that his neighbours looked up to 
him, and thought that they had reason for 
so doing. 

He classified his intellectual endowments 
modestly as “gifts,” but openly claimed 
credit for the fact that all he owned had 
been earned by his own exertions. And 
according to the standard of Harriet’s Bay, 
he was a man of wealth. He had two or 
three hundred dollars in the bank, and he 
possessed a snug cottage, and a schooner, 
named the Alice B., but known in the 
village as “ Saul’s wooden wife.” 

The nickname had originated in Saul’s 
solitary state, his gibes at womankind, and 
the suggestion of some daring wag that he 
was a bachelor because no one but a 
wooden wife would have him. But it 
gained appropriateness from Saul’s affection 
for his boat. He was never tired of sing- 
ing her praises and pointing out her graces, 
and, when he was ashore, she was always 
moored in full view from his cottage. 

“Ts there any road out from a promise ? 
Tell me that, old girl,” he muttered, apos- 
trophising the schooner. “Blessed if I 
know what I'd ought to do!” 

“What’s the trouble, Saul?” asked a 
voice at his elbow. 

Saul had not heard the rattle of wheels 
on the rocky road, which wound round the 
head of the little harbour. He turned with a 
start, upsetting a stream of white lead over 
the old dory which he was “ fixin’” ; but he 
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instantly tried to cover his unaccountable 
confusion. He met the fun-loving eyes of 
his boyish-looking pastor with a feeble 
pretence of unconcern. ‘“ Why, sir, it’s a 
case o’ talk o’an angel. I was just thinkin’ 
o’ sailin’ up to see you.” 

“T’m glad I have saved you a useless 
journey then. What can I do for you, Saul ? 
Or what are you thinking of doing for us?”’ 

The old man made an impatient gesture. 
“Tt’s not church business this time. Will 
you come inside, sir?” 

“Can’t we talk as well here?”’ said the lad. 

He sat on a great boulder, but Saul stood 
before him, a quaint, thick-set figure, with 
his back towards the sea. He fumbled 
with his paint-brush, cleared his throat, 
made extraordinary grimaces, and at last 
spoke. “Shall you be home Thursday, 
sir?” 

“ Yes; all day, I believe.” 

“Well, if convenient, I’d like you to 
marry me, sir.” 

“Oh come, Saul. You're joking.” 

“That I’m not, sir. It’s no case for 
jokin’, an’ I s’pose there’s no law agin me 
marryin’ more’n another? ” 

“No, no. Forgive me, Saul, but you see 
I wasn’t prepared * 


-A gleam of the old self-satisfaction 


crossed Saul’s face. ‘ Wedidn’t mean folk 
should be prepared. Me an’ Mary, we 
thought it wasn’t no one’s business but 
our own.” 

“Mary! Which Mary, Saul?” 

“ S’pose every one ‘Il have to know soon,” 
muttered Saul ungraciously ; “ but, sir, for 
pity’s sake keep it quiet till all’s over.” 

“Certainly. Who is the fortunate lady?” 

Saul had a sorry, shame-faced air. 
“Well, if you must know, it’s Mary 
Newton,” he answered gruffly. 

‘Mary Newton!” 

The name conjured up the vision of a 
woman, young and slender, with wonderful 
dark eyes, and a face which would have 
been remarkable anywhere for its beauty, 
its vivacity, and its strange suggestion of 
conquered pain; it conjured up too the 
recollection of a tragedy, commonplace, 
on that coast, in its very sadness. A 
winter storm at sea—a disabled fishing- 
boat—a crew rescued too late to save at 
least one fine young fellow from death, and 
one young wife from widowhood. 

“Mary Newton.” Frank Garland re- 
peated the name almost reverently. 

“Yes,” said Saul curtly, pursing up his 
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His Wooden Wife 


lips more tightly than before. Garland's 
unspoken disapproval served the old man 
as well as open opposition, and he was his 
defiant masterful self again. ‘“ Yes, Mary 
an’ me is to be married this week.” 

Garland had always liked Saul. Now 
he had a sudden feeling of repulsion. 
The short figure in its loose clumsy 
garb, the sharp cold eyes, square jaws, 
even the thin locks of silvery hair falling 
from beneath the battered felt hat, met with 
Frank’s hostile criticism. How could he 
dream of marrying such a woman as Mary ? 
How dare Mary, with her three riotous 
boys, marry him? Then Garland set him- 
self at this eleventh hour to prevent the 
match. He tried to speak kindly, he 
flattered himself that he was speaking 
diplomatically, and he made the most and 
the worst of those boys. 

“T ain’t goin’ to marry the boys,” per- 
sisted Saul, “an’ I’ve told their mother, 
fair an’ square, that I mean to see they 
mind her.” 

“ You'll find it harder than you think.” 

Saul sighed, as he cast a glance of 
martyr-like resignation towards his peaceful 
cottage ; but when his eyes wandered to the 
Alice, gently rising and falling with the 
wash of the tide, his face brightened. 
Whatever happened, with his boat he 
would never be homeless. 

Garland fancied that he was wavering. 
He dared not urge his true reason, “ Give 
up the wedding for Mary’s sake,” but he 
depicted in the most dismal colours all the 
changes that it would involve. 

“Tf there weren’t goin’ to be changes, 
where’d be the sense o’ marryin’?” said 
Saul obstinately. “I’ve thought of all, but 
I’m goin’ through wi’ it, an’ if you won't 
marry us, Mr. Garland, there’s them as 
will.” 

“Tf it must be, of course I'll marry you,” 
cried Garland. Then he cast diplomacy to 
the winds, and plied the old man with 
questions direct and to the point. Why 
was he doing this thing ? 

With his paint-brush, Saul slowly 
described a circle on the dory, then drew 
himself up and looked the clergyman in the 
face. “If I was to tell you I was lonesome, 
couldn’t you believe it, Mr. Garland ?” 

“ But you have always been so independ- 
ent of other people, Saul.” 

“ Well, a man changes wi’ years. I’m 
not so young as I once was, and may- 
be—— "he made a long pause—‘ maybe 
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now the grasshopper begins to be a burden 
there ain’t no harm in fixin’ things so as 
to have some one to do a hand’s turn for 
me now and then.” 

“Mr. Borden, I have no sympathy with 
a@ man who marries merely to obtain a 
cook or a housekeeper.” 

“Sympathies change same as everythin’ 
else,” said Saul thoughtfully. ‘“ You'll look 
at many things different when you comes 
to my age. No offence, sir, it’s natur; an’ 
grey heads won’t grow on green shoulders. 
We'd counted on you’s tying us the knot, 
but if you don’t want to : 

“Oh, of course, if you both wish it. 
But——”’ 

“Say no more, sir,” said Saul with 
dignity. ‘Some folk say as marriages is 
made in heaven; leastways this one is like 
as if it’s got to be. I tell you I’ve said to 
myself all you can say agin it. I never 
looked to see myself a married man—any- 
way not since long before you was born— 
but what must be has to be: One thing 
leads to another, and like as not, when you 
think you’s doin’ the steerin’, you’s really 
actin’ as foolish an’ helpless as a lobster in 
a trap.” 

After this outburst, Saul again occupied 
himself with the decoration of the old dory. 
Garland watched him in puzzled silence. 
Presently the old man spoke again. “As 
the Bible says, when a man’s passed his 
word, there’s no place for repentance. Mind 
you never make a promise, sir, as you can’t 
see to the end of.” 

By this time Garland began to have 
doubts of Mary Newton. “Surely,” he 
said, “‘in such a matter no one would wish 
you to keep your word against your will. 
Tell Mrs. Newton all, and she will release 
you.” 

“’Tain’t her as could do the releasin’, sir. 
Besides, who told you I wanted releasin’ ?” 
he added with a sharp look. ‘“ Three-score 
years is a burden to the best of us, an’ 
Mary is a kind, handy critter. Oh, I might 
do worse for myself than by marryin’ 
Mary.” 

In this mood Saul was intolerable, and 
Garland tried to cut short the interview. 
But the old man seized his buttonhole. 
“One word more, sir.” 

Garland waited, but for some seconds 
Saul’s mouth only opened and closed 
irresolutely. At last he jerked out, “ Don’t 
you go to think, Mr. Garland, that I blame 
Mary for settin’ her cap at me, as the sayin’ 
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is. Mary ain’t that sort. No, she didn't 
jump at me, not the first time I arst her, 
nor yet the second. It just had to be, that’s 
all.” 

“Well, Saul, I'll be ready for you on 
Thursday,” said Garland, mystified and 
silenced, but still unconvinced of the 
wisdom of the match. 

This interview over, Saul returned to his 
work with a calmer mind, but a second time 
he was startled by a touch on his arm. 

“Mary, where did you spring from, 
my—dear ?” 

Mary flushed at the unwonted term of 
affection. 

“ Mr. Garland has just been along,” con- 
tinued Saul, “ an’ he’ll be ready for us 
Thursday afternoon.” 

“Oh, I did hope you had not spoken. 
I’ve been thinking it will never do, Mr. 
Borden. Let us leave well alone, and be 
friends, as we have always been.” 

“Why won’t it do, Mary?” Saul put 
his hands on his hips, planted his feet 
firmly amongst the pebbles, and stared 
suspiciously into Mary’s lovely face. “I'll 
have no one interfering between us,” 
he continued, nodding his head fiercely, 
“not the parson, no, nor the king himself. 
If you don’t want to marry me, say so 
plain, but I think I'd have a right to feel 
kind o’ hurt, after all that’s come an’ 
gone.” 

“T would not hurt you for the world,” 
answered Mary impulsively, “ but me and 
my boys would be a burden to you. If it 
was me alone; but think—how will you 
ever bear it? Not but what the boys are 
good boys, if they are a bit noisy. It’s 
only natural, Saul,” she protested, in dis- 
tress between her desire to do justice to her 
sons, and to prevent Saul’s making a 
sacrifice that he might repent. 

“Who’s been putting all this into your 
head, Mary?” 

“No one; but suppose you live to wish 
you had never been so foolish.” 

“Can’t help that,” said Saul gruffly. 
“ Now, Mary, let’s be reasonable. Haven't 
we turned this thing all ways round, and 
ain’t it best for us both to get married 
Thursday? J want some one to look after 
things, an’ you’d be the better o’ more to 
look after—not but what them boys is a 
handful. Seems to me it all fits in as nice 
as pie. Has anythin’ fresh turned up?” 

“No,” faltered Mary, “ only—what an 
upset we shall make for you!” 





“Can’t be helped,” repeated Saul. “I 
don’t doubt you'll do your best, my dear, 
an’ what is to be, will be, neither better 
nor worse.” 

“TI came to say as I wouldn't be 
married.” 

“ A promise is a promise,” observed Saul 
meditatively. ‘‘ Yours or mine, it’s all one, 
Mary. It’s too late now, to say you won’t 
be married. Cheer up, my girl; I dessay 
even them boys will turn out all right in 
the long run.” 

Mary made no answer, but stood with 
her head bent down, nervously twisting her 
fingers together. In the five sorrowful, 
toilsome years which had passed since her 
husband’s death, this man had been her 
one unfailing friend. His kindness, sedu- 
lously kept secret from others, had been 
burdensome to her, and she had constantly 
refused his help. In a way she had learned 
to love him, and though his proposal of 
marriage had shocked and distressed her, 
gratitude had prevented her refusing it. 

“Tell me true, Mary, why don’t you 
want to marry me?” 

Mary lacked the moral courage to lay 
bare the revulsion of feeling that had 
seized her, and she said—she was not con- 
scious of falsehood—*“ I do want to marry 
you, if you want, for your own sake, to 
marry me. Do you, Saul?” 

The question re-opened for Saul the old 
harassing debate, and it was not without a 
sense of sophistry that he at last answered, 
“Yes.” For his own sake, so he argued, 
he must be true to his word, and his 
marriage with Mary, as he saw now, was 
the only possible fulfilment of a pledge 
given years ago. “ Yes,” he repeated, “ I— 
I s’pose it’s for my own sake. Should I 
‘a arst you, if I hadn’t wanted it?” 

“Maybe you wouldn't,” admitted Mary. 

“Then it’s settled, barring accidents,” 
said Saul, with a melancholy attempt at 
jocularity. ‘We'll be married Thursday, 
‘less I'm burnt out or shipwrecked or break 
my leg ’twixt this an’ then. Don’t you try 
any more, Mary, to slip out o’ it. Both 
you an’ me is bound as fast as promises can 
tie us. But there, get away home, my girl, 
you'll catch your death shivering like that. 
I must be movin’ too. It’s time me an’ my 
old wooden wife was off to Halifax.” 

Saul used the familiar phrase unthink- 
ingly, then looked sheepish and tried to 
turn the matter off as a jest. ‘I'll have to 
get a new name for her, I’m thinkin’. It 
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‘ud never do for a sober old fellow like me 
to have two wives, would it now? No, no; 
I must learn to call her Alice again, plain 
an’ simple.” 

“Nay,” said Mary, with a smile, “I 
shan’t be jealous of your wooden wife. It’s 
nature for a seaman to love his boat.” 

“Well, I do love her, and no mistake,” 
admitted Saul, in a tone of wonder, as if the 
idea were new. “ She’s more like a human 
critter than a senseless block 0’ wood. I 
believe—though you may laugh at me for 
an old fool—that she knows my hand on 
the helm. I never see anythin’ answer to 
it prettier than she did last Friday, an’ you 
know the sea that was on. But there’s the 
boys aboard already, an’ I mustn’t dilly- 
dally no longer. Morton wants his furni- 
ture an’ grocery stuff at Roseport by to- 
morrow noon. You may look for me 
Wednesday night, or Thursday morning, 
bright and early, Mary.” 

Saul now set to work with energy, but 
there were many delays before the Alice 
was ready for her voyage. He lost his 
temper several times before he could 
arrange his miscellaneous cargo to his 
satisfaction, but his men only exchanged 
winks and glances of amusement, for the 
old bachelor’s contemplated marriage was 
not the profound secret he thought it. 

When at last the little vessel passed out 
of the harbour, the young moon had come 
up over a glassy sea, but a light breeze 
was blowing off the land, and she made 
fair headway. 

Saul, at the helm of the softly-gliding boat, 
fell intosomething like a dream, and hismind 
flitted unsteadily between the past and the 
future. One moment, he felt almost over- 
whelmed with the thought of the coming 
changes in his life ; the next, he was recall- 
ing the night five years ago when Jim 
Newton lay dying, and he had made that 
promise. Once more he felt the clasp of the 
dying man’s cold hand, and heard the shaky 
tones of his own voice—‘ The God of the 
fatherless will care for them you’s leavin’, 
Jim, an’ for my part I'll look after them 
same as tf they was my own.” The white 
face, lighted up with a great thankfulness, 
seemed to come between Saul and the sea; 
but the old man shook his head. 

“I little knowed where it ‘ud lead,” he 
muttered. “’Twas a big promise—to do 
for another man’s wife an’ boys same 
as my own,—an’ Mary, she’ve stood per- 
sistent in the way o’ my keepin’ it. If it 
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hadn’t bin for the young ’uns, I guess she’d 
rather ’a starved than bin beholden to no 
one. I never want a harder job than this 
has bin. You can’t manage Mary wi’ half 
measures, but I think I’ve fixed her now. 
I was a fool to try to do for her any other 
way. I might ’a known a weddin’ was 
bound to come of it.” 

Saul sighed heavily. ‘ Where’s the good 
o’ fightin’? It was to be,” he broke out 
again. ‘ Won’t the folk talk though? Saul 
Borden married to a woman young enough 
for his daughter, wi’ three o’ the mischiev- 
‘ousest boys in Harriet’s Bay!” He 
chuckled grimly. “ It’s all along o’ promising 
in the dark. Howsomedever, I never broke 
my word yet, an’ I can’t afford to begin 
now. Mrs. Saul Borden ! I never thought, 
these thirty year, to see no such char- 
acter.” 

Saul repeated the name as if to get used 
to it. “Well, Alice, your nose is out o’ 
joint. You ain’t my wooden wife no more. 
We’s all got to put up wi’ changes, you 
same as the rest. Hullo, my girl, what's 
into you now?” 

Before the question was out of his 
mouth, there was a grinding crash, and 
Saul was flung violently into the furniture 
on deck. The Alice shivered from stem 
to stern, then suddenly slipped backwards 
and sideways, as if she meant to roll 
cover. 

The men shouted, and rushed towards a 
boat, but Saul only groaned. 

“You've run her slap acrost Hurrell’s 
Nose,” cried his second-in-command re- 
proachfully. ‘Her bottom’s stove in, an’ 
she’s settlin’ down. Can’t you give a hand 
wi’ this boat ?”’ 

- Saul was past helping even himself, but 
his men dragged him on board the dory, 
and pulled away from the sinking schooner 








just in time to escape her doom. After- 
wards Saul declared that he had seen his 
wooden wife go down, but when his men 
carried him up the shingle to his cottage he 
was still unconscious. 

Mary came to him at once, and nursed 
him faithfully. Sometimes his mind wan- 
dered, and thus she learned why he had 
asked her to be his wife. As soon as 
he could listen, she told him that she could 
never marry him, and Saul acquiesced in 
her decision, the more readily as he was 
now as poor as herself. His boat had not 
been insured, and the man whose goods had 
gone down with it had made a heavy claim 
for damages. This had swept away all Saul’s 
savings and had obliged him to mortgage 
his cottage. His friends wished him to 
dispute the claim, but he refused, for he 
suspected that his own carelessness had 
been the sole cause of the disaster. 

“T was wool-gatherin’ for five minutes,”’ 
he explained to Mary, “an’ Alice, she made 
the most of it. I wouldn’t ’a believed it 
was in her to act so spiteful, but she was 
bound to stop my marryin’, an’ she done 
it too.” 

“ Tf that was all, you’d forgive her easy,” 
said Mary with a saucy smile; “but she 
needn’t ’a tried to ruin you too.” 

“ There’s worse things than bein’ poor,” 
said Saul philosophically. “It’s a comfort 
your boys is growin’ so nicely, an’ I’ve got 
a job promised to go to, but I'll not deny I 
miss the old boat. Moonlight nights, I 
used to see her from that window, lookin’ 
as pretty as pretty. Howsomedever, s’pose 
it all was to be, an’ I guess she’d ’a said, if 
talkin’ had been in her line, that I had 
ought to ’a knowed enough to keep clear o’ 
Hurrell’s Nose, even if it was so calm that 
there weren’t a single ripple anywheres 
along it.” 
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Exiles in the Arctic Zone 


BY HESBA 


T is now twenty-one 

years since George 

Kennan _ delivered 

an address before 

the American Geo- 

graphical Society, 

frankly and em- 

phatically declaring 

his belief that the 

Russian Govern- 

™ ment and the exile 

to Siberia of political offenders were greatly 

misrepresented by such exiles as Prince 

Krapotkine and Stepniak. In 1885 he 

started from St. Petersburg on an in- 

vestigation of this system, armed with a 

letter from the Russian Government, giving 

him permission to visit all prisons and 

penal settlements at his pleasure. He set 

out with a prepossession in favour of the 

Government, which thus favoured and 

furthered his plans. He discovered after a 

time that his advent was anticipated at the 

prisons he was expected to visit, and at 

Tiumen he changed his route from the 

ordinary one taken by travellers to a course 

which would lead him through districts 
most closely settled by exiles. 

The papers, “ Siberia and the Russian 
Exile System,” by George Kennan, pub- 
lished in the Century Magazine, sent a 
shock of horror and indignation, blended 
with intense pity, through the hearts of 
thousands of readers in England and the 
United States. Many of us will never 
forget the anger and disgust with which 
we read of the unspeakable sufferings and 
degradation of educated men and women, 
political prisoners, who were forced to 
journey, chiefly on foot, from one foul 
étape to another for thousands of miles, 
associated on equal terms with the vilest of 
criminal convicts. 

In 1890 Harry de Windt undertook the 
task of refuting the statements made by 
Kennan. Madame Olga de Novikoff, who 
had lived in London or several years, and 
who was reported to lead captive Mr. 
Gladstone, as regarded Russian diplomacy, 
obtained from the Russian Government the 
selection of de Windt for this purpose. 
She was herself a prison directress. The 
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report published by de Windt on his 
return from his investigation was in various 
points directly contradictory of Kennan’s 
narrative. It must be remembered that he 
visited the prisons, étapes, and settlements 
as a Government official; whilst Kennan, 
abandoning the ordinary route, came upon 
places where he was absolutely unexpected 
and often unwelcome. De Windt’s new 
volume, From Parts to New York by Land, 
is a very interesting account of a perilous 
journey through Arctic Siberia, where he 
spent the winter of 1901—1902 amid the 
savage, filthy, and degraded tribes of that 
terrible region. But the chief interest of 
his narrative to some of his readers centres 
in his incidental mention of the political 
exiles whom he met. 

In the chapter headed “ Verkhoyansk ” 
de Windt says, “The exile of State 
offenders to Siberia is generally carried 
on by what is called the Administrative 
Process, or, in other words, by a secret 
tribunal composed of civil and military 
members. There are no press reports of 
the trial, which is held strictly in camera ; 
and, as a rule, the political ‘suspect’ 
vanishes as completely from the face of the 
earth as a pebble cast into the sea. Usually 
the blow falls unexpectedly. A man may 
be seated quietly at home, in his office, or 
at some place of public entertainment, when 
the fatal touch on his shoulder summons 
him away, perhaps for ever. The sentence 
once passed, there is no appeal to a higher 
court, nor can a prisoner hold any com- 
munication whatever with the outer world. 
An exile’s relatives, therefore, when ignor- 
ant of his fate, frequently ascribe his 
absence to voluntary motives, and years 
sometimes elapse before the truth is known. 
In some cases it never reaches his family, 
and the harassing thought that he is per- 
haps regarded by the latter as a heartless 
deserter has driven many a victim of the 
Administrative Process to suicide.” Ob- 
serve that this is the statement of a 
recognised friend of the Russian Govern- 
ment and the Siberian Exile System. 

In Verkhoyansk, within the Arctic Zone, 
de Windt found under a dozen political 
exiles, of whom two were women. Abramo- 
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vitch and his wife were Polish, and as their 
term of captivity was nearly ended, they 
were babbling like children of their 
approaching freedom and return to War- 
saw. In connexion with this subject I will 
quote again de Windt’s own words: “I 
was told that the majority of suicides 
amongst the exiles occurs towards the end 
of their term of banishment, a fact which 
seemed incredible until I learned that 
sentences are frequently prolonged for an 
indefinite period just at the time when the 
exile is expecting release.” A brother of 
Prince Krapotkine shot himself on hearing 
that he must remain a prisoner five years 
longer. 

Verkhoyansk is thus described by de 
Windt: ‘Conceive the feelings of a 
Russian exile upon first beholding the 
squalid Arctic home and repulsive natives 
amongst whom he is destined perhaps to 
end his days. Forty or fifty mud-plastered 
huts in various stages of decay, and half- 
buried in snow-drifts. On the one hand a 
dismal plain of snow, fringed on the horizon 
by a dark pine-forest; on the other by the 
frozen river Yama, across which an icy 
breeze moans mournfully—such is Verk- 
hoyansk as we saw it in February 1902.” 
M. Abramovitch had kept a record of the 
temperature during the twelve years of his 
exile. In hard winters the thermometer 
had been frequently 75° below zero, Fahr., 
and once it had fallen to 81°. The mean 
temperature for the whole year was 4° 
below zero. 

Yet the winters were preferable to the 
summers. In winter bronchitis and rheu- 
matism prevail, but the autumn is especially 
unhealthy. From the time the snow melts 
under the fierce heat of the sun until it de- 
clines again, swarms of mosquitoes with 
poisonous stings prevent sleep for nights 
together, and children sometimes die from 
the irritation of the bites and sleeplessness. 
But the worst sickness is an epidemic 
catarrhal fever, the symptoms being oppres- 
sion of the chest, noise in the ears, and 
headache. This epidemic occurs at any 
time of the year, but chiefly in autumn, 
and the fever may last for months. Be- 
sides these troubles, the continual daylight 
of two months—worse than continual dark- 
ness—made the winter with all its cold 
most endurable. 

Yet the darkness was only a little less 
terrible than the constant glare of the sun. 
At Verkhoyansk, and still longer in the 
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more northern exile settlements, all day- 
light disappeared for two months, and 
artificial light in the huts could not be 
afforded. The exiles had an allowance of 
eighteen roubles a month, and a pound of 
tallow candles cost a rouble. No light 
could be indulged in except that given 
by the absolutely needful fire-logs. For 
two months these exiles sit in perpetual 
darkness. 

From Verkhoyansk to the next penal 
settlement, Sredni-Kolymsk, is a distance 
of 2000 versts, all within the Arctic Zone. 

Sredni-Kolymsk is another Yakute 
village, with a street of squalid log-huts, 
and a suburb of about twenty still more 
ruinous hovels, the dwellings of the exiles. 
A desolate plain, fringed by grey-green 
vegetation, surrounds it, a frozen river 
crossing it, death-like silence brooding 
over it. “The most gloomy, God-forsaken 
spot on the face of the earth,” says de 
Windt. 

Here were twelve men and two women, 
two only having been guilty of actual crime. 
The others were quiet, intelligent, educated 
people of moderate political views, merely 
“ suspects,” and mostly quite young when 
banished. Those who had been there for 
some years had become quite vacant in 
mind. A novelist, exiled only three years 
before, was so unhinged by the maddening 
monotony of his lot that he really needed 
restraint. An eminent anatomist, well 
known in Europe, had lost all interest in 
the progress of science, and inquired only 
about the music-halls in Paris. There was 
not, with three exceptions only, a perfectly 
sane man or woman among them. 

The lot of these exiles is still fuller of 
hardships than those of Verkhoyansk. 
Their allowance is nineteen roubles a 
month for every necessary, neither shelter 
nor clothing being provided. This sum is 
about £1 16s.; but here the necessaries of 
life are at famine prices. Every article was 
five times dearer than at Yakutsk, and there 
European prices were trebled. The exiles 
lived through the winter on putrid fish 
caught in the summer and stored unsalted, 
for salt was too costly. This formed their 
dinner; breakfast and supper consisted of 
a glass of weak tea and a morsel of gritty 
black bread. As for shelter, some of them 
lived in almost roofless sheds abandoned 
by the natives, and others, because of 
insufficient clothing, could not leave their 
huts during the long winter. 





One hovel, occupied by a Polish gentle- 
man, a type of the better class of dwellings, 
was a hut about 6 feet high, and 14 feet by 
10 feet in space, one room only, with a slab 
of ice for the only window. Some planks 
on trestles formed his bed, and other planks 
and trestles his table. The only seat was 
an old kerosene tin. The floor was of 
beaten earth, glistening with accumulated 
dirt. A yellow light filtering through the 
ice-window served to show dimly the 
squalor of the dwelling. The host kindled 
a few sticks on the hearth, and after they 
had burned a few minutes he went outside 
and stuffed up the chimney with rags. This 
was the method for warming the huts at 
nightfall; but, in spite of it, de Windt says 
the temperature was 47° below zero by his 
thermometer during his visit to this miser- 
able den, in which a barrister from Warsaw 
had spent eight years of his life. 

But more dreaded than death by the 
exiles is a peculiar mental disease, unknown 
in other Arctic settlements. It seizes its 
prey unexpectedly. Suddenly a calm and 
sane person begins to dance, sing, or make 
a noise, with no motive, probably a form of 
hysteria, which leaves the victim per- 
manently deranged. The gloom, the long 
winters, and the terrible silence of the 
whole country, combined with the utter 
hopelessness of their lot, appear to be 
the causes. An exiled medical student 
attributed the insanity to be “largely due 
to a total inertia of the reasoning faculties, 
which, after a time, become a positive 
torture to the educated mind.” In the 
early stages a change of scene and surround- 
ings will probably restore the balance of the 
brain, but there is no removal for the exiles. 
In less than four years, out of a score of 
these victims, there were no fewer than 
three suicides. 

To reach this “ Arctic Inferno” nearly 
1200 miles have to be traversed by stages 
over a trackless desert of ice and snow, the 
course being shaped by compass. This 
journey must be made in the winter, for 
from early spring to early autumn the 
settlement is completely cut off from the 
world by swamps and shallow lakes, which 
encircle it for hundreds of miles. Every 
eighty miles or so there is a poor hut, 
somewhat similar to the shelters built along 
Alpine passes; but these are often buried in 
snow, indistinguishable from other drifts. 
Two hundred miles apart are larger erec- 
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tions. These rest-houses are often crowded 
with loathsome Yakutes, and the refuge 
swarms with vermin. The cold is so 
intense that inside the sheds during the 
night a layer of ice formed over the face, 
and the eyelids were frozen firmly together. 
The agony of a night thus spent is incon- 
ceivable, but the exiles, men and women, 
travel in uncovered sleds. De Windt 
accomplished the journey from Verkhoy- 
ansk to Sredni-Kolymsk in eighteen days, 
though four months had been predicted as 
its duration. 

The exiles travel in couples, if one of 
them is a woman, under the escort of 
Cossacks responsible for their safe delivery 
to the police of the penal settlements. The 
horrors of such a journey are greater and 
viler than one can imagine. 

No bars and bolts are needed for these 
prisoners. The grim gaolers, eternal ice 
and deadly cold, starvation and disease, 
keep an unfaltering watch over them; and 
behind these stands the spectre of insanity. 
“And yet,” says de Windt, “ every winter 
more miserable hovels are prepared for the 
reception of comrades; every year Sredni- 
Kolymsk enfolds fresh victims in her 
deadly embrace. ‘You will tell them in 
England of our life,’ said one, his eyes dim 
with tears . . . And the promise then made 
in that lifeless, forsaken corner of the earth, 
where, as the exiles say, ‘ God is high, and 
the Tzar far off,’ I have now faithfully 
kept. For the first time in thirty years I 
am able to give an ‘wnofficial’ account 
of the life of these unfortunates, and to 
deliver to the world their piteous plea for 
deliverance.” 

The greatest number of these unfortun- 
ates are young, not old enough to know 
how to think, speak, and act under 
bureaucratic rulers and an autocratic Tzar. 
No trial has been accorded to them, no 
evidence taken in their favour. Thus does 
de Windt at last corroborate the statements 
of George Kennan, which not one of us who 
knew him disbelieved. 

“Then I saw all the oppressions that are 
done under the sun: and behold the tears 
of such as were oppressed, and they had 
no comforter; and on the side of their 
oppressors there was power, but they had 
no comforter. Wherefore I praised the 
dead which are already dead more than the 
living which are yet alive.’’—Ecclesiastes 
iv. 1, 2. 
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Skansen, the Swedish Zoo 


BY MARY M. SHARPE 


HERE is a charm,” said Dick Swiv- 
eller as he peeled a potato boiled 
in its jacket, “about extracting a 
potato from its native element, so to 
speak, to which the rich and powerful are 
strangers.” 

Something akin to this is the charm of 
Skansen, the unique sensation which the 
visitor owes to its creator, the late Dr. 
Artur Hazelius. Skansen is a museum out- 
of-doors with every curiosity in its natural 
setting, a Zoological 
Garden where, in- 
stead of interview- 
ing your bear or 
other fearful wild- 
fowl in an impos- 
ing building sur- 
rounded by all the 
resources of civilisa- 
tion, and with a 
keeper to play 
gooseberry, you ex- 
perience something 
of the thrill of 
discovery, practic- 
ally extract him for 
yourself from his 
native woodland. 

Dr. Hazelius, 
who died a little 
more than two 
years ago, was a 
man of indefatig- 
able energy and of 
the most splendid 
historical and anti- 
quarian genius. 
He founded the 
Northern Museum in Stockholm, an im- 
mense and unique collection of Scandina- 
vian curiosities from the early Viking age 
down to the present. But Dr. Hazelius 
was something more than an antiquarian, 
he was a great historical artist. An inscrip- 
tion in the Northern Museum gives a clue 
to his feeling and to the spirit in which his 
work was done. “ The day may come when 
all our gold and silver will not be sufficient 
to form a picture of a time long past.” 

Such a picture rather than a haphazard 
curiosity-shop of antiquities he laboured to 
compose for his countrymen, and whilst 
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engaged upon it, the original idea of adding 
an open-air supplement occurred to him, 
a park where many illustrations of the 
national life impossible in a museum might 
be assembled in their natural environment 
and under their native sky—the farmer's 
house and stack-yard, no dummy imitation, 
but the real house in which men have lived 
and loved, been born and died, with all its 
furniture and surroundings, the maypole, 
the church belfry and churchyard, the 
herdman’s cottage 
with its outbuild- 
ings, the woodman’s 
hut, specimens of 
the mineral pro- 
ducts of the country, 
and last, but not 
least, representa- 
tives of the animals 
and birds of Sweden 
all living as far as 
feasible their natural 
life out of doors. 
Before he died 
Dr. Hazelius had 
realised his idea, 
having spent upon 
it not only the 
whole of his own 
fortune but a large 
sum of money which 
he collected for the 
purpose; “he was 
the boldest beggarin 
Sweden,” remarked 
a compatriot of his 
to the writer. He 
managed to : secure 
an unrivalled situation, “one of the waste 
nearly forgotten rocky plateaux of the royal 
park Djurgorden, with a grand view: across 
the city of Stockholm, but also with its 
crippled pines, its rocky clefts and its stony 
ground: the whole forming a little copy of 
a wild, uncultivated and neglected Swedish 
landscape in Dalecarlia or Norrland.” This 
craggy headland, for such it is, its bases 
being washed by the Baltic, was in a few 
years converted into a park still named 
Skansen, or the redoubt, after the Skans 
(or sconce) built here by King Oscar the 
First when Crown Prince. Here the 
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with intelligent interest. 
Here by the wayside are 
some relics of barbarism, 
a rude wooden stocks and 
old beating-post with a 
heavy iron collar for 
securing the victim. Here 
too is a memento of a 
remoter past, a Runic 
stone carved with ser- 
pentine writing in the 
form of a dragon. To 
decipher it you must first 
find the head; but it goes 
without saying that only 
an antiquary could make 
either head or tail of it. 
A few more paces and 
you are “amongst the 





LAPPS AT SKANSEN 


Swedish folk-festivals, national dances and 
revels are kept up, and here set deep in 
their native forest you come upon the 
cottage of the peasant, the windmill, the 
huts of collier, timber-hewer, charcoal- 
burner and tar-maker—in short, you find 
Sweden in miniature, not excepting the lair 
of the wild beast and the eyrie of the eagle. 
And all has been ordered by a single mind, 
the mind of an artist. The smallest detail 
harmonises: there is absolutely nothing 
one could wish altered. 

Skansen is an ideal place to spend a few 
hours in on a fine day, say a morning of 
early autumn, when the first touch of frost 
has tinted the trees with colour as rich as 
the borders of an old missal, and the slim 
birches stand relieved against the dark 
background of pines like fountains of golden 
spray. For a scant consideration of filthy 
lucre, fifty Gre, or about sevenpence, which 
you disburse at one of the entrances, you 
are free of the whole place, can wander 
your wild lone, play with the beasts and 
disport yourself after what fashion your 
nature will in a sylvan solitude. Except 
during the Spring Festivals, when it is like 
a fair, Skansen is practically empty on a 
week-day. 

Stroll along one of the winding paths 
where a strongly-built woman in the white 
sleeves and gaily-striped apron of the 
Dalarne peasants is sweeping up the fallen 
leaves—an office performed by women in 
the Swedish parks—and look about you 
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the reindeer which 
areaccommodated 
with a spacious 
enclosure contain- 
ing a huge cairn 
of boulders, and 
an artificial lake. 
The pyramidal - 
shaped huts are 
built of logs, and 
there are tents too 
of a sort of felt 
stretched over a 
frame-work of sap- 
lings. Peep into 
one, and note the 
fire-place in the 
centre built of cob- 
ble-stones, with a 
chain hanger sus- 








REINDEER 


cold Hie Jacets of the dead’; an ancient 
graveyard confronts you of which the 
monuments and crosses are iron, with in- 
numerable dangling ornaments of strange 
device. 

Turning a corner you enter upon an open 
space where a party of Lapps are encamped 
with all their domestic properties, even to 








pended above for 

the kettle, and 
the floor thickly strewn with boughs of the 
spruce fir, no bad carpet neither. The mur- 
mur of children’s voices attracts you to an 
adjacent hut where you find an entire Lapp 
family, “‘ Pa, and Ma, and all of us”’ sitting 
sociably on the ground. You enter and do 
likewise. This hut is of wattled saplings, 


‘stuffed with moss in the crevices, and 
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overlaid with larger poles. There is a bed in 
the corner of white bearskins, but nothing 
else in the way of furniture except a pot or 
two. The broad-faced, gentle-looking Lapp 
woman placidly continues her occupation 
of lacing her huge boots with brightly- 
coloured thongs of leather, crooning now 
and then in some soft sweet tongue to the 
tiny children who crawl about, gazing at 
you in round-eyed silence. You have 
recourse to the language universally under- 
standed of childhood, and present them with 
ten 6re apiece ; at which, and after a word 
or two of stage direction from the mother, 
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Skansen, the Swedish Zoo 


heat, lies on his stomach in an ease-afore- 
ceremony attitude with all four paws spread 
out. Not far away, in an enclosure of 
strong iron bars, a huge grey wolf is keeping 
a bright look-out from the top of a stone 
koppy. You wonder if he has ever heard 
of Mowgli, and in this connexion it seems 
quite a natural thing to step up and greet 
him with the incontrovertible remark: 
“ Brother, thy tail hangs down behind!” 

Now you come upon birds and beasts of 
every kind: black bears and brown; shy- 
eyed little foxes; eagles; cormorants ; 
gold and silver pheasants of marvellous 





INTERIOR OF A COTTAGE FROM MORA 


they arise one by one, take your hand, and 
drop queer little curtsies of acknowledgment 
and thanksgiving. 

Leaving this gentle family you wander 
into a glade where the wood is thicker, and 
speedily find yourself leaning over a railing 
at the top of a high cliff. Beneath this the 
polar bears have their home ina cave hewn 
out of the living rock, opening upon a rocky 
platform beside a deep pool into which a 
waterfall perpetually tumbles, and from 
which a stream emerges, emptying itself 
down the glen. One of the immense creamy- 
white beasts is diving and playing about in 
the water; the other, panting a little in the 


plumage; drowsy-faced cat-owls, blinking 
in the sunlight and, like the sluggard, 
desiderating a little more sleep and a 
little more slumber; a spotted brown 
lynx with pointed and tufted ears and 
Mephistophelian expression; and a wee 
Igelkott, a tiny hedgehog no bigger than a 
rat, living all alone like a little Crusoe, who 
on the first accost of his interviewer rushes 
into his stone house and buries his grey 
and black quills in a bed of leaves and 
moss. 

When you are tired of the animals, enter 
the cottage from Mora in Dalecarlia and 
inspect its old-fashioned furniture and 
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primitive arrangements. You will particu- 
larly notice the home-woven stuffs, some of 
them of really beautiful workmanship, and 
some curious tapestry representing Scrip- 
tural subjects. The Annunciation shows a 
well-nourished Mary, a striking contrast to 
Rossetti’s green-sickly and neurotic Virgin, 
seated at table with her knitting and 
scissors, while the angel in a sort of Empire 
dress of red and yellow presents her with 
a flower as long as himself. Here is 
the Marriage in Cana, at which the guests 
are attired in knee-breeches and long-tailed 
coats with military braid and frogs; the 
Temptation, where the Serpent has the 
fruit in his mouth; and Adam and Eve 
leaving a Paradise of Scotch firs and cliffs, 


OKTORPS-GORDEN 


with the Serpent officiously going before to 
show the way. 

A much more imposing dwelling is the 
cottage from Laxbro, dating from the 17th 
century, with its high-backed carved chairs 
upholstered in wool-work, bedding chests 
and presses studded and inlaid with ebony, 
and choice assortment of drinking mugs. 

Oktorps-gorden, the Swedish farm with all 
its outhouses complete, also deserves a visit, 
and so does Swedenborg’s Summer-house, 
a more pretentious retreat than one would 
assign to a philosopher. 

To see Skansen at its best, however, one 
must go there in the winter, preferably on a 
holiday afternoon, for then all the cottages 
are lit up and have fires in them. The 
frozen snow lies deep, and icicles hang by 
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the wall and from the thatched roofs of 
Oktorps-gorden. The little grey fox, our 
playmate in the summer, has changed his 
coat for a white one, and the polar bear is 
doggedly walking his quarter-deck to keep 
himself warm. Every time he turns he 
slides a few yards on his right foot, exactly 
like an unwieldy school-boy, and a deep 
groove in the ice testifies to the regularity 
of his constitutional. 

It grows dark, and lights begin to twinkle 
in the houses. Here and there in the open 
spaces high cressets of iron filled with 
bundles of wood steeped in tar are set 
alight and are soon burning fiercely, the 
contrast of intense scarlet and orange 
flame serving to bring out with pictorial 

effect the deep 
blue of the winter 
night, sparkling 
frostily with the 
cold sheen .of 
stars. A Lapp 
on skidor (the 
long snow-shoes), 
drawn by a rein- 
deer, whirls past 
along the snowy 
paths; and see! 
what is that? A 
procession all in 
white carrying 
something re- 
sembling a lighted 
Chinese lantern 
in the form of 
a star winds 
amongst the trees 
and disappears in 
one of the houses. 
It is the Star-boys, a cross between carol- 
singers and mummers, going their rounds. 
Entering the cottage after them you find 
several peasants in the national dress 
clustered about a wood fire. The Star-boys 
range themselves round the room and begin 
a carol. They are dressed to represent 
divers oddly-assorted Scriptural characters 
—the Magi, Pontius Pilate, and Judas 
Iscariot. Judas, as financier of the company, 
is always in evidence. He carries the bag, 
and, congenial task, takes up the collection. 

It is as though Andersen’s Goloshes of 
Happiness had suddenly transported you 
to the Middle Ages, and you rub your eyes 
at presently finding yourself back in Stock- 
holm again, under the electric light of 
modern civilisation. 
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BY HUGH B. PHILPOTT 


Vi.—Infant Schools 


HE history of infant schools under the 
London School Board has been in 
great measure the history of the de- 

velopment of the Kindergarten idea. At 
first Kindergarten was very little under- 
stood. Having given their reading, writing, 
and arithmetic lessons in the old mechanical 
way, teachers would set the children build- 
ing with cubes of wood or threading beads 
as a pleasant relief from the more arduous 
lessons; and these occupations they would 
call “ kindergarten.” It was only by de- 
grees that the true conception of Kinder- 
garten as a principle of education, which 
should govern the whole life of the school, 
not a mere addendum to the ordinary work, 
gained general recognition. 

Naturally the Kindergarten or Froebelian 
idea of teaching has been worked out with 
varying degrees of thoroughness in different 
schools and with many modifications of de- 
tail. Consequently it is difficult to point to 
any one school as typical of the whole or 
even of a large number. But it is possible 
to indicate certain general principles which 
underlie a very great deal of infant school 
work in London, 
and to show how 
these principles 
are carried out 
by some of the 
most progressive 
and intelligent 
teachers. 

A point which 
the most casual 
observer of infant 
schools could 
hardly fail to 
notice is that the 
utmost care is 
taken to make 
learning easy and 
pleasant for the 
children. They 
are led gently 
along a primrose 


infants only reached after much stumbling 
over stony ways. Often the lesson seems 
more like an exciting game, which the 
children would not lose on any account. 
And this principle applies not only to sub- 
jects that might be supposed to be more or 
less recreative in character, such as object 
lessons and singing, but to all the work of 
the school. 

Take, for instance, the matter which most 
people will regard as the very first in a 
child’s school education, though it is not 
necessarily so—the learning of the alphabet. 
How shall a baby of three or four years be 
taught his letters? There are more ways 
than one. In some schools a “ Living 
Letter Alphabet,” devised by one of the 
Board’s head-mistresses, Mrs. Walker of 
Fleet Road School, is used. The children 
form themselves into living illustrations of 
the letters; they are provided with boxes 
containing straight and curved strips of 
coloured card, and out of these they con- 
struct each letter for themselves, afterwards 
drawing it on their slates; the letters are 
compared with familiar objects, and a verse 
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letter and see if 
you can find one 
like it in your 
little boxes.” 
Every child has a 
small box con- 
taining the three 
letters printed on 
cards, and some 
of them, strange 
as it may seem, 
pick out the 
wrong letter. 
They have not 
yet the sense of 
form which en- 
ables them to dis- 
tinguish between 
one letter and 
another. When 
at last all have 
found “ec,” the 








FLEET ROAD SCHOOL: A KINDERGARTEN GAME 


is said or sung about each. Thus the read- 
ing lesson becomes at once a calisthenic 
exercise, a kindergarten game, a drawing 
exercise, a lesson in form, number and 
colour, and a conversation lesson introduc- 
ing new words and ideas; and all the time 
the children are interested, busy and happy. 

Or take a different system. Let us go to 
Montem Street School, Tollington Park, 
where the head-mistress, Mrs. Legg, is a 
lady of rare insight and sympathy, as well 
as of great experience. We will take our 
place in the “ babies’ room,” and observe 
the very first steps by which tiny children 
of three or four years are taught to read. 
The teacher begins by drawing on the 
blackboard with a few bold lines a rough 
presentment of the domestic cat—a most 
invaluable animal in the infant school; it 
turns up in lesson after lesson. Then she 
and the children talk about cats for a while, 
and perhaps the children make their queer 
little attempts to draw a cat. 

“ Now,” says the teacher, “ every little 
boy and girl has a name. What is yours— 
and yours? Well, let us write the cat’s 
name ;"’ and she proceeds to write “‘c a t”” 
under the picture on the board. ‘“ These,” 
she says, “are called letters; how many 
are there?’ (Here comes the first lesson in 
number.) “ By and by I will tell you their 
names, but not now. Look at this first 
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teacher tells them 
to draw it on their 
slates. The out- 
lines _ produced 
may not appeal to the onlooker as particu- 
larly like the letter “c.” But never mind; 
the little hands have been learning to hold 
a pencil; the children have been observing 
the form of the letter, and to-morrow they 
will pick it out without mistake; and all 
this has been done in a pleasant way. The 
next day perhaps the teacher tells the name 
of the letter that has been learned; then 
“a” and “+t” are learned in a similar way. 

Then one morning the letter “‘m” is 
added to the three in the children’s boxes, 
and they are asked to pick out the new 
letter. The word “mat” is then taught; 
the children are shown a mat, it is drawn 
on the blackboard, and they draw it on 
their slates. Perhaps “h” is the next 
letter to be added, and the word “ hat”’ is 
placed before the children. It is now 
pointed out that only the first letter differs 
in the three words, and the children are 
taught to recognise “at” as a kind of 
grammalogue. A syllable once learned is 
not broken up again, but used in building 
new words. Thus by the time the whole 
alphabet is known, a considerable number 
of words and syllables are known also. 

The arithmetic lesson is made equally 
bright and interesting by giving the children 
counters, calling them children or soldiers, 
and inventing little stories or problems 
about them. 
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The principle of training the child to 
observe and investigate for himself—a 
principle which should apply to all educa- 
tion—is kept well to the front in the best 
infant schools. Obviously children could 
have no more fitting objects on which to 
exercise their powers of observation than 
the works of Nature, and so we find that in 
many schools Nature-study takes a very 
prominent place ; in fact, it is sometimes the 
basis on which the whole curriculum of the 
school is founded. There are schools even 
in the poorest and most thickly-populated 
districts where the class-rooms are con- 
tinually gay with 
flowers, the gifts 
of children as 
well as teachers ; 
where _ potatoes, 
turnips, beans, 
and other vege- 
tables and plants 
are grown in 
flowerpots and 
watched and tend- 
ed from day to 
day; and where 
birds, frogs, snails, 
silkworms, and 
such small deer 
reside permanent- 
ly in the class- 
rooms, while 
larger game— 
such as_ rabbits 
and cats — visit 
the abodes of 
learning when 
their services are 
specially wanted. 
The children are 
trained to observe as much as _ possible 
outside the school as well as in the class- 
room. Some teachers take their classes 
into the parks and open spaces—always 
with a definite object. The leaves and 
flowers shown in the class-room are not 
examined as complete and isolated objects, 
but are shown as beautiful and necessary 
parts of the plant or tree to which they 
belong. The study of the acorn, for instance, 
is not complete till the children have care- 
fully observed an oak-tree. 

Expression is the next great principle we 
observe in modern infant school work. The 
child must not keep to himself what he has 
seen; he must express the results of his 
observation. And this he may do in several 
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ways. Drawing is the first and most 
natural method of expression, and drawing 
plays a very large part in infant school 
work. In some form or other it enters into 
nearly every lesson. We have seen how 
even the babies in their reading lessons 
draw the objects represented by the words 
they read. And the same principle applies 
throughout the school. An object lesson 
is seldom complete till the children have 
drawn the object under observation or some 
part of it. If, for instance, a lesson has 
been given on the harvest, an ear of corn 
may be given to each child, and every one 
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will draw in yellow chalk what he himself 
can see. The results will be very varied, 
but in every case the exercise will tend to 
strengthen the child’s power of observation. 

In some schools they go a step further, 
and teach the children to express what they 
see with the inward as well as with the 
outward eye. A story is told to them, and 
they produce original illustrations of it with 
coloured chalks. No artist’s: portfolio is 
fuller of interest—artistic and psychological 
—than the collections of original drawings 
that may be seen in some of our infant 
schools. There is no sense whatever of 
proportion or perspective. The drawings 
are symbolical rather than realistic, remind- 
ing one strongly of the first artistic efforts 
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SUNNING HILL SCHOOL, STREATHAM: PAPER FOLDING 


of primitive peoples. Infants have, in fact, 
very much in common with the cave men, 
and the natural path of development for the 
little child is very much the same as that 
which the race has travelled. The recogni- 
tion of this fact is proving very helpful to 
the intelligent treatment of little children. 
Apart from its 
value as a means 
of expression, 
drawing as a 
means of hand 
and eye training 
is cultivated in 
infant schools 
with results which 
a former genera- 
tion of teachers 
would have re- 
garded as little 
short of miracu- 
lous. Free - arm 
drawing is being 
increasingly 
adopted. In some 
schools the chil- 
dren stand at 
blackboards and 
manipulate the 





others prepared 
millboard is used, 
the children sit- 
ting back in their 
seats and holding 
the millboard at 
arm’s - length. 
Brushwork is also 
taught in many 
schools, and the 
teachers go 
straight to Nature 
for their models. 
Little children of 
six or seven will 
draw a leaf or 
flowerfrom nature 
with a little guid- 
ance from the 
teacher, and some- 
times without 
even that. 

Clay modelling 
is valuable as a 
means of expres- 
sion and as an 
artistic exercise. Even in the “ babies’ 
room” many happy hours are spent with 
the soft, plastic material by means of which 
the natural child’s delight in making mud- 
pies is turned to educational account. Trays 
of sand are used for similar purposes at 
some schools. 
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Other occupations in great variety may 
be seen in progress in infant schools—bead- 
work, paper folding, making wool mats and 
picture-frames, sewing, paper and straw 
weaving, and many others. But generally 
speaking, those occupations which are chiefly 
imitative in character are being rejected in 
our best infant schools in favour of those 
which call for initiative on the part of the 
child, or enable him to express the results 
of his observations in the nature lessons. 

Kindergarten games and action songs 
find a place in all infant schools; and here 
again those are most valuable which are 
simple in character and afford the children 
a means of expressing themselves with 
some degree of freedom. London children 
do not know how to play ; the old traditional 
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is an entry in the diary of the “ babies’”’ 
class for the first day after the return from 
the summer holidays— 

“ Monday: Our holidays are over now, 
and we have come back to school. Some 
of our tadpoles have changed into little 
frogs, and don’t live in the water now. 
Some fresh little children have come to 
school to-day. We will show them our 
little frogs.” 

The ideal of expression rather than 
repression involves certain modifications 
in some old-established notions of school 
discipline. In the best infant schools the 
discipline is not at all rigid. Watch the 
children as they march into school from the 
playground ; they step in time to the music 
of the piano, but they do not suggest 
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games have, many of them, been forgotten, 
but when taught in the infant schools they 
are received with delight, as are many of 
the charming new games and songs that 
have been written for little children. The 
dramatic instinct, which is strong in nearly 
all little children, finds delightful expression 
in these exercises, and there is no pleasanter 
sight in London than an organised game 
in an infant school when it is part of the 
daily round, and not a rehearsal for an 
entertainment. 

An interesting plan for inducing children 
to record their observations is followed at 
Clyde Street School, Deptford, and perhaps 
at other schools. Every morning the 
teacher collects the remarks of the children, 
elicited by questions, on any matters of 
interest that come under their notice, and 
records them ina diary. Here, for instance, 
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soldiers a little bit. Freely and easily they 
walk along with arms swinging carelessly 
and eyes wandering over the room, but 
the order is quite as good as is needed. 
In the class-rooms they are not told 
that they are “naughty” if they don’t 
sit quite still with arms folded. A little 
fidgeting is recognised as inevitable, and if, 
as may sometimes be, a little child is sleepy, 
he just goes to sleep and nothing else 
happens. But for the most part the 
children are very intent on the lesson, 
eagerly answering questions, and even 
occasionally volunteering remarks. Modern 
methods of school management and of 
teaching make strongly for the happiness 
of the children, who are generally eager to 
go to school, and it may truly be said that 
the modern infant school is a place of many 
smiles and few tears. 
NN 
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wey ONDONERS see nothing of Lon- 
don,” said Solomon oracularly. 
“T mean,” he proceeded to explain, 
as in reply to our looks of surprise 
and inquiry, “that the people who 
really do the sights as they are 
called—Westminster Abbey, Hampton Court 
Palace, the Tower, and the rest—are not the 
privileged metropolitans, but provincials and 
Americans coming to town for a holiday. A 
visitor staying in London for a fortnight sees 
more of our historic spots than the average 
Londoner sees in a lifetime. How is it?” 
“Because,” replied the Colonel gently, “‘people 
seldom appreciate the things that lie near 
at hand. A peasant residing within an hour's 
walk of Killarney often lives and dies without 
once setting eyes on the lakes which strangers 
travel thousands of miles to behold. Similarly 
to natives, the Trossachs and Loch Lomond are 
merely magnets providentially provided for 
extracting gold from the pockets of tourists 
with a so-called taste for scenery. The same 


law or principle explains why many an English- 
man will describe to you with avid delight 
every cranny of Switzerland, every crook in the 


Roman streets, and unblushingly own his 
ignorance of Canterbury or Chester.” 

These remarks were prompted by the circum- 
stance that the Curate and the young lady 
classic had in the course of the day visited the 
Tower together, whether to increase their 
knowledge of British history or for the tenderer 
pleasure of wandering by themselves, I will not 
presume to decide. At dinner they mentioned 
a few of the treasures they had seen—adding 
illustrative quotations from Shakespeare, and 
pity for innocent princes done to death by 
ruthless ambition. The young lady Classic, 
true to the instincts of her sex, had been 
especially fascinated by the jewels. ‘It seems 
unnatural to keep them hidden away there,” 
she said plaintively. ‘‘Surely they are meant 
to be worn.” Probably she was thinking that 
if Fate had made her Queen of England she 
would array herself periodically in that re- 
splendent Tower jewellery and make a sensation, 
a thing dear to the heart of every woman and 
most men. I reminded her that those jewels 
really belong to the nation, and that the nation 


is exceedingly jealous in guarding its trinkets. 
Because of that profound sentiment of jealousy, 
it deposits them in glass cases behind iron bars, 
and pays lucky officials large salaries to see 
that the owners, otherwise the taxpayers, do 
not lay a finger on them. In regard to such 
portions of its property as are in charge of 
beefeaters and other terrible descendants of 
Cerberus, who are hired as watchdogs, the 
nation is like a ward in Chancery or a minor 
under trustees—an owner of estates held and 
managed by others not always in an agreeable 
or satisfactory manner. Besides, I was obliged 
to point out that if a beautiful young lady 
(here the young lady classic blushed appro- 
priately) went round laden with priceless 
jewels, she would merely excite the cupidity 
of the populace, who, being preternaturally 
clever because of its perpetual hunger, might 
give unpleasant illustrations of the art of 
appropriation. 

‘** Hunger does sharpen the wits, doesn’t it ?” 
put in Solomon briskly. 

No whetstone gives a keener edge, I re- 
sponded. It has been surmised that one of the 
chief reasons for the heaviness of aldermen, 
corporation officials, and gourmands is the 
inimical effect of turtle soup and its accom- 
paniments on the brain. But as touching the 
Tower jewellery, I repeat it would be an 
exceedingly risky proceeding to wear it much 
in public. 

‘“‘Talking of jewels,” said the young lady 
classic shyly, ‘“‘do you believe that opals are 
unlucky ? ” 

Conduct, I answered promptly, is the best 
evidence of belief. If any of my friends, seized 
with a fit of generosity, were to present me 
with opals, I should be prepared to take all 
risks by accepting them. We spoke some time 
ago of the enormous unsuspected influence of 
light literature. The prejudice against opals 
in the popular mind is but another example of 
that influence. If you have doctrines to pro- 
mulgate, ideas to diffuse or even prejudices to 
spread, put them into the form of fiction. 

“Why,” cried Solomon, “was it fiction that 
started the prejudice against opals ? ” 

Even so, I replied. Sir Walter Scott, who 
earned more money by his pen than any other 


? Copyright in the United States of America, by John A. Steuart, 1904. 
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British author, and very nearly succeeded in 
making our modern world medieval again, was 
the culprit. In “Anne of Geierstein” he intro- 
duces, for strictly dramatic purposes, a Mexican 
opal and a drop of holy water. These are so 
manipulated as to produce a sense of the “‘ evil 
eye.” Novelist-like, he pretended to have 
borrowed the idea from antiquity; but, as a 
matter of fact, the opal was held in especial 
reverence by the ancients. 

“To be sure it was,” said the Curate, ‘“‘Doesn’t 
Pliny tell how one Nonnius, a Roman Senator, 
went into exile rather than surrender a valuable 
opal to Mark Antony? Im the Middle Ages 
a like sentiment prevailed regarding this much- 
slandered stone. At one time it was even 
thought to be a cure for blindness; and, to 
crown all, Queen Elizabeth doted on it. But 
Scott’s casual use of it had greater potency with 
the popular imagination than the sentiments of 
ancients and Middle Ages put together, though 
supported by the example and influence of the 
illustrious Bess. Thus by the fancy of a 
novelist was a popular superstition rooted.” 

Let me give you the experience of a lady 
whom I am proud to count among my most 
intimate friends. She was travelling with her 
two children and a maid from South to North 
Wales. In changing carriages by the way her 
jewellery, which included some fine opals, was 
left behind on the rack in a handbag, without 
name or lock. When the loss was discovered 
some hours later there was, as you may 
suppose, furious telegraphing all along the 
line. But no trace could be found of the lost 
opals. A day passed, two days, a week, and 
the owner was abandoning hope, when there 
went out from Euston an inquiry concerning a 
certain handbag which had been found at 
some outlandish station in North Wales. It 
contained the lost opals. When returned to its 
owner, the bag had no appearance of having 
even been opened, though a touch on a spring 
would have revealed the contents. Now for the 
point of the story. My friend being imbued 
with that superstition about the unluckiness 
of opals, while mourning their loss, had 
solemnly declared that if ever she laid hands 
on them again she would sell them. That was 
ten years ago; a month ago I saw her wearing 
them. I remarked she had not yet sold her 
opals, and asked whether she was not afraid to 
keep them. 

“Pooh!” she replied. “It’s all nonsense 
about opals being unlucky. I lost mine 
through my own carelessness and stupidity ; 
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I recovered them by sheer good luck, and the 
good luck has followed me since. Listen to this. 
A year or two ago I lost my engagement ring 
on a stretch of loose sand at the seaside. I 
had put on gloves, and didn’t miss it until I 
took them off hours later. You may be sure 
I slept badly that night. My husband was in 
London, and I was tortured by all sorts of 
nightmare fancies.” 

What did you imagine ? I asked. 

** Qh! things too horrible to mention. But 
morning came at last, and I hastened back to 
the place where I thought the ring must be; 
and there sure enough as I came up one of its 
jewels gleamed on me like a welcoming eye. 
It was very nearly covered with sand. So you 
see I am really lucky.” 

Then you are superstitious, I remarked. 

‘“Oh, well,” she returned, in some con- 
fusion, ‘‘you know that only the bovine mind, 
which is absolutely without feeling or fancy, 
is quite free from superstition.” 

I agreed with all my heart. The super- 
stitious races are really the imaginative races, 
Poetry and superstition go together. Perhaps, 
indeed, no high achievement is possible without 
a touch of superstition, because genius in its 
loftiest reaches implies awe which is reverence 
which rests for most part on what the superior 
contemptuously call superstition. Who are the 
writers that deal most with the supernatural ? 
Homer, Shakespeare, and the Hebrew bards and 
prophets. Mark, I am not referring to the gap- 
ings of childish ignorance. But the feeling which 
makes a Highlander’s hair rise on a haunted 
road at night is in its essence precisely the 
power which produces an Jiiad or a Hamlet, 
since it is compact of imagination, 

As I spoke the young lady classic looked 
down at her hand with a fond, wistful expression 
and smiled. My eyes instinctively followed 
hers; and lo! the gleam of an opal ring. 
Engaged, I said to myself, with an inward 
start, though why the discovery should make 
me start I don’t pretend to understand. But 
her interest in opals was explained; it was 
evident she did not consider them unlucky. 

How comes it that we all evince so curious 
an interest in an engagement ring? Some, 
you retort, are not interested, True. As a 
wise man has observed, some have all their 
attention concentrated on the region of the epi- 
gastrium, so that they cannot spare a thought 
for such trivialities as rings, sunrises, children, 
or kittens. No sooner is breakfast over than they 
begin to think of dinner; when dinner is done 
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they are immediately engaged with thoughts of 
breakfast. This zeal for dining is really the first 
sign of incipient old age and mental decrepi- 
tude. The alert, the fit, the enterprising, the men 
who miraculously keep young, and accomplish 
prodigies, are nearly always light trenchermen. 
(Of course, ladies constantly observe the golden 
rule of temperance. Assuredly the woman who 
wishes to keep her youth and beauty will avoid, 
as if they were the plague, the grossnesses 
miscalled pleasures of the table. Old ladies 
with whom temperance is a habit get the 
maximum pleasure, mental and bodily, out 
of life, and hale old men ever dine sparely.) 
Trenchermen and other deluded persons apart, 
mankind are strangely interested in the en- 
gagement ring. The reason, I suppose, is that 
sensibly or insensibly it typifies the eternal 
youth of the race. Dynasties come and go, 
but the race remains in everlasting vigour and 
bloom. 

It was an education in happiness to watch 
the face of the young lady classic as ever and 
anon, in the old-fashioned phrase, she glanced 
furtively at that opal ring, the glorious symbol 
of an ineffable destiny. If Johnson was right 
in saying that nothing flatters a man so much 
as the happiness of his wife, since he prides 
himself on being the source of it, imagine the 
feelings of a lover just after presenting the 
sacred ring. The Ourate was valiant in trying 
to appear profoundly unconscious of the strange 
new element in the atmosphere; but he suc- 
ceeded little better than the wearer of the 
magic ring, whose bright eyes alternately 
sought her own finger and his face. I think 
we were all sympathetically glad over the 
Paradise that thrilled so obviously in their 
hearts. Even Solomon seemed to be visited by 
sentimental fancies, and looked on the Curate 
with the generous envy which is ready to 
blossom into emulation on fit opportunity. 

We have many confessions in literature, from 
Rousseau’s down, but one confession of rare 
promise is lacking, and if I were an editor I 
should try to procure it at any price, namely, 
“How it feels to be engaged.” I stipulate of 
course for the inmost feelings of a girl’s soul 
when she has drawn a prize in the great lottery. 
Don’t imagine that anybody could write such a 
confession ; for indeed the task would require 
an almost impossible combination of qualities 
—delicacy, culture, insight, and a tremendous 
courage. The experience, happily, is not rare. 
There are multitudes of engaged girls; ergo 
there are multitudes of supremely happy girls. 
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But happiness is not enough; there must be 
the gift of expression as well, and it is for lack 
of this that love-letters read in courts of law, 
when happy couples fall out and there is an 
action for damage to wounded affection, so 
often provoke laughter and ridicule. Perhaps 
the genuine feeling, the divine bliss, is too 
sacred for a world given to scoffing. On the whole 
I withdraw my suggestion. Let the engaged 
girl enjoy her bliss in the privacy of her own 
heart, and may the celestial emotion that is too 
much for tongue or pen never be degraded to 
the commonplace. 

The connexion between engagement rings 
and old age pensions may not immediately 
strike the mind. But the law of association, 
which so often seems no better than a freak yet 
is so rigidly logical withal, brought the subject 
into discussion. It is one which, like the 
fortune of lovers, very much concerns the future. 
The bravest, the most philosophic of us, the 
most secure in position and tenure, pauses at 
times to take breath, as it were, and cast a 
look ahead. The mother crooning to her babe 
dreams of things to come. How will it fall out 
for her and hers in that undiscovered country 
whither she and they are hastening ? Will it be 
success or failure, happiness-or misery? Will 
the skies be radiant or leaden? Will it be sun- 
shine or tempest? You remember Sydney 
Smith’s remarks concerning the fears which 
trouble a man at dead of night when he thinks 
of his difficulties and responsibilities, and 
mentally weighs them against his chances. 
How is one to climb this rock, or get round that 
sharp curve of the narrow ledge with the sheer 
precipice above and the waiting gulf below? 
Even the strong man, confident in his strength, 
must pause at intervals over the thought. How 
will it be with me and mine, five, ten, twenty 
years hence? Will those bright dreams be 
realised? or will the clouds return after the 
rain, bringing darkness while yet it is day ? 
Sydney Smith, writing from experience, counsels 
short views. The difficulty that seemed in- 
surmountable, he says, disappears, the sun 
comes out, ‘the spirit rises. The human heart 
has a quite magical gift of perceiving the silver 
lining: the sunlight through the darkness. 
What were humanity without that eye of faith 
and hope? Nevertheless, weary or wounded 
people cannot help brooding on the future, 
though we are explicitly told to take no thought 
for the morrow. Generally speaking, man is 
truly philosophic only when he is safe from 
danger. Thus the reference to old age pensions 





arose quite naturally out of the talk about 
opals. We discussed the doctrine of thrift, on 
which Dr. Smiles has written a whole book, 
and innumerable counsellors have advised with 
an air of deep wisdom. 

“I observe one great fallacy in nearly all 
the discussions as to the best means of making 
provision for old age,” said the Colonel. ‘‘ The 
tacit assumption appears to be that a certain 
sum of money will make all safe against the 
time of need. That is by no means the truth, 
as I see it. Money, as the old proverb has it, 
is an excellent thing to go to market with. 
But it is far from being the panacea which 
so many suppose. Don’t misunderstand me, 
please,” he said, as Solomon gave tokens of 
dissent. ‘“ Our splendid civilisation has reached 
the point at which money is an absolute 
necessity. Age and want, as a great poet has 
said, are an ill-matched pair. A destitute old 
man is a sight to make the heart bleed if the 
heart were not hardened by the sight. Money 
means comforts which the poor alone miss. 
Therefore by all means let us save it against 
the rainy day that is sure to come. But other 
savings are even more essential, since they are 
more closely allied to life and happiness. The 
most pathetic of all fallacies is the fallacy that 
money procures all that man needs. When 
I was taking my walk to-day I saw a paralytic 
rolling by in one of the most gorgeous equip- 
ages you could find, even in London. I knew 
him; he is a millionaire, a man who once 
controlled Stock Exchanges and made his 
annual profits almost anything his own regal 
will dictated. I tell you there was little 
regality in the poor man’s face to-day. He 
saved money; but he wasted his real capital, 
which was his health.” 

The Curate made some remarks on the moral 
aspect of the case, and the Colonel, assenting 
politely, went on, ‘‘ Yes, the maxim ‘waste 
not, want not’ has a significance beyond the 
financial. For an old man needs just that 
particular kind of capital which the young 
man is most prone to waste. Nature is a 
relentless accountant, and the most ruthless 
creditor. She forgets nothing, forgives nothing; 
and one day, when the debtor least expects 
it, she presents her bill.” 

“Oh dear! you frighten us,” cried the 
young lady classic, shivering a little. 

‘I speak not to frighten but, if possible, to 
caution,’’ returned the Colonel suavely. ‘I 
see SO many young people living on capital which 
they will need, and need desperately, by and by, 
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that I feel impelled to give warning. It has 
been said that a bottle of wine at twenty-five 
may intensify the pang of rheumatism at fifty. 

“Ah,” said the Curate sadly, “the parable 
of the Prodigal Son has a wide and terrible 
significance. The end of squandering is beggary, 
though the beggar may be rolling in wealth. 
It has been well said that although Nature 
suffers the offender often for a long time, she 
catches him at last, and inflicts punishment 
precisely when, where, and how he feels it most. 
When she takes a man into the bankruptcy court, 
she exacts the uttermost farthing—which is 
generally his life.” 

‘To the end of time,” said the Colonel, ‘‘I 
suppose every man must taste and try life 
for himself, experiment, laugh, blunder, and 
regret—probably when it is too late.” 

‘< If those who are beginning,” put in Solomon, 
not without a distinct suggestion of scorn, 
‘*were to mind those who are ending, the world 
would be exceedingly full of wise people. 
Appears to me, sir, that absolute perfection of 
wisdom might be oppressive. Personally, I 
like to find out things for myself.” 

“ Rejoice, O young man, in the strength of 
thy youth,” quoted the Colonel, smiling. ‘‘ Yet 
know that for all these things thou shalt surely 
be called to account. To be sure, you may eat 
your cake like a glutton at a feast; but—and 
here is the crux of the whole matter—you 
cannot both eat your cake and have it.” 

‘And what provision would you have us 
make for old age?” asked the young lady 
classic wistfully. 

“IT would have you save your health,” 
answered the Colonel, “‘ whatever else you save 
or spend—not selfishly, of course, nor at the 
expense of duty: but providently as a reserve 
fund for the time when the fire burns low. 
An infallible authority tells us that he who 
loses his life in the right way finds it. But in 
that high sense the statement hardly touches 
our present argument. Towards the saving 
of which I speak, I would put good deeds and 
innocent pleasures, the love of friends, and that 
other love which surpasses even friendship.” 

“Ah!” cried Solomon, ‘‘ wouldn’t you run 
some risks of making invalids of us?” 

‘*No,” replied the Colonel, “certainly not. 
My plan of saving is to prevent invalidism and 
to prolong real pleasure; in a word, to make 
the old man at once hale and happy.” 

The Colonel spoke with much unction, but it 
was plain from her face that the young lady 
classic was off on thoughts of her own. 
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THE FROST FISH OF NEW ZEALAND (LEPIDOPUS CAUDATUS) 


BY JAMES BUCKLAND 


F all modes of fishing, highly curious 
() and ingenious as some of them are, 
the most remarkable is practised in 
New Zealand, where the singular method 
prevails of wandering by the shore on a 
frosty morning to pick up a fish which, like 
the “dripping mermaid fair” in the ballad, 
springs “ from the troubled main ” and lays 
itself at the fisherman’s feet. 

Next to nothing is known of the habits of 
Lepidopus caudatus. It is subject-matter 
of dispute whether it is a deep-sea fish, or 
merely an ocean-ranger. Certainly it is 
widely distributed. Although most abund- 
ant about New Zealand, it is found on the 
coast of Tasmania, in the Mediterranean, 
and in the warmer parts of the Atlantic, 
extending northwards to the southern 
shores of England, where it is an occasional 
visitor and where it is known as Scabbard 
Fish. Nowhere, however, but in New 
Zealand does it cast itself upon the sands 
in the manner I have indicated. 

This remarkable fish is a large animal, 
usually about four feet in length, yet so 
compressed is its tapering body it does not 
weigh more than as many pounds. A single 
fin runs along the whole length of the back. 
While the tail fin is well developed, those 
on the belly are reduced to a pair of scales. 
It is this latter structure which has gained 
for the fish the generic name of leydopus, 
or scale fin. The snout is more than half 
the length of the large head, the lower jaw 
protruding. The rapacious look which this 
gives the fish is increased by the addition of 
several fangs to its long rows of lancet- 
shaped teeth. The great size of its eyes, 
too, adds to the ferociousness of its aspect. 
Despite this, it is one of the most beautiful 
inhabitants of the ocean, for in colour its 
ribbon-like body is like silver fresh run from 
the melting-pot—a shining brilliancy caused 
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by a thin outer skin which envelops the 
body in place of scales. 

The Aiku, to employ its Maori name, is 
never netted or taken with hook and line, 
but is found on some sandy beach on a 
frosty morning. True, one will occasion- 
ally become entangled in the drag-net of a 
fisherman; but these accidental catches 
are few and far between, and occur only 
when the net has been let down to a depth 
of from two to three fathoms. 

During the winter months considerable 
numbers are picked up at Purakanui, just 
outside Dunedin Heads, on all the beaches 
northward to Moeraki, and, in the North 
Island, upon the long stretch of hard sand 
between Otaki and Manawatu. Usually it 
comes ashore during the frosty nights, when 
there is a young moon and little or no 
wind. As arule, it lands about dawn. It 
has been known, however, to cast itself up 
during the daylight in Clifford Bay, near 
Cape Campbell, but only when the weather 
was cold and the sea calm. 

Since the Frost Fish is never caught, in 
the ordinary sense of the word, it is a fortun- 
ate thing from the epicure’s point of view 
that it should thus deliver itself into our 
hands, for its melting flesh of flaky white- 
ness “holds the very soul of sweetness.” 
A very good idea of the esteem in which it 
is held as a food-fish.may be gathered from 
the fact that it is sometimes sold at prices 
up to 2s. 6d. per lb. 

The hiku comes ashore in greatest num- 
bers towards the end of June and through- 
out July. At the end of the latter month 
there is a considerable falling off in the 
supply. A few find their way to the market 
in August, and, on rare occasions, an odd 
one or two may be seen in September. 
After that no more occur until the following 
April, when, if the winter be early, the fish 
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begins again to make its appearance in the 
shops. 

Although I have mentioned June and July 
as the months in which the luxury is most 
plentiful, it must not be thought that the 
supply is continuous. On the contrary, it 
is uncertain and irregular in the extreme. 
Some days fifty, or even more, will be 
brought from the vicinity of Purakanui to 
Dunedin, after which—although there be no 
diminution in the keenness of the frost—a 
whole week may elapse before another is 
found. The greatest number of days—not 
consecutive days, of course—in any one 
year on which the Frost Fish was offered 
for sale is twenty-eight, while whole winters 
—and by no means mild winters either— 
have been known to pass away without this 
much-prized delicacy having been once seen 
in the fishmongers’ shops. 

There is something very striking in the 
idea that a fish whose simplest habits are, 
at all other times, unknown to us, should 
thus arise from its hidden abode to lay itself 
at our feet. Yet, fascinating as this strange 
occurrence is as a field for observation, it is 
a problem which, so far, has baffled our 
efforts to solve. 

The old-time belief that the fish pursued 
its prey too close to the shore and was left 
by the long swell during ebb tide, and the 
speculation put forward by Dr. R. von 
Ledenfeld in 1884 that the fish died from 
internal hemorrhage, following upon the 
bursting of the air-bladder, and was thrown 
up on the beach—the so-called “ bladder 
theory” which for years was accepted and 
repeated in the Colony as the correct solu- 
tion of the mystery—merit no more than 
passing mention. We now know that the 
Frost Fish is neither stranded alive nor cast 
dead on the shore, but that it commits what 
appears to be a deliberate act of self-destruc- 
tion. Selecting a spot where the water is 
smoothest and most shallow—from which it 
may be fairly inferred that the fish knows 
exactly where it is going—it approaches the 
shore, preserving, as far as one is able to 
judge by the light of the stars, a normal 
condition in its swimming. On it comes 
until its deep, narrow body touches the 
ground, when, not been able any longer to 
maintain balance and steering power, it falls 
upon its side. A pause ensues. Then, as 
if something had of a sudden put it ina 
terrible fright, it curls itself up and begins 
to leap towards the shore. In a few 
moments it has gone up high and dry, 
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and the prize, all glowing white, is 
ours. 

When landing, the fish does not evince the 
least fear of man, nor does it appear that 
anything short of force could divert it from 
its suicidal course. 

In recent years several theories have been 
advanced to account for this singular land- 
ing. It was suggested, for instance, a few 
years ago, that the fish might possibly come 
ashore to rid itself of some marine pest by 
grating its body against the sand. Careful 
investigation, however, has proved the 
beautiful outer skin to be free from parasites. 
Neither can it be pain arising from some 
internal disease which drives the fish madly 
on. If opened, nothing can be detected to 
show that it was otherwise than in perfect 
health immediately prior to its death. The 
delicate flesh, too, it should be remembered, 
is invariably in splendid condition. Nor is 
it through blindness that the animal leaves 
its native element. Conscientious observers 
have received ample proof that the great 
round eyes can see well enough. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that in 
endeavouring to discover the reason of the 
Frost Fish casting itself ashore we find 
difficulty and perplexity on every hand. 
Yet, since the fish is found only in frosty 
weather, there seems good ground forassum- 
ing that it is the intense cold which is ac- 
countable, in some mysterious way, for the 
seemingly irresistible impulse which presses 
it shoreward, and which knows no abatement 
until the sands and death have been reached. 
Yet, if it be the frost which is fatal to its 
existence, would not the return of winter 
instinctively cause it to abandon the in- 
hospitable shores of the South Island for 
the warmer waters of the North? It can- 
not be want of food which induces it to 
remain, for the sprats on which it chiefly 
feeds, and which come south during the 
summer, return north with the advent of 
winter. Moreover, it must be borne in 
mind that, bite the frost never so keenly, 
there are days, weeks—ay, years—when no 
hiku is found. Another noticeable fact is 
that all fish which come ashore are of uni- 
form length, and, presumably, full grown. 
I have talked much with fishermen on this 
subject, and, to the best of my belief, there 
is no instance on record of the landing of 
a young fish. 

Are we, in assuming it is frost which is 
fatal to the fish, pursuing the matter aright ? 
No answer can be given. 
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A Shakespeare Statue in Germany 


THE Germans have long been noted for their 
interest in Shakespeare. The greatest Shake- 
speare commentary is, perhaps, that of Gervinus, 
a German scholar. For many years Professor 
Delius at the University of Bonn has devoted 
his attention almost exclusively to the study and 
exposition of the great English dramatist. Now 
Weimar is to have a Shakespeare monument. It 
has had for forty years a Shakespeare Society, 
the fortieth anniversary of which is to be cele- 
brated on April 23, the date of the poet’s birth 
and death, by the unveiling of the monument. 
It is the work of the celebrated Berlin sculptor 
Professor Otto Lessing, and is the first Shake- 
speare monument in Germany. The city where 
Goethe lived and worked honours itself by 
associating with it the name and memory of the 
English poet.—c. H. I. 


The Papal Secretary of State 

EVERY one will remember the curiosity and 
expectation after the election of the present 
Pope to know whom he would choose as his 
Secretary of State. As is known, the appoint- 
ment of Cardinal Sarto to the Pontificate was 
due to a kind of protest against the late Pon- 
tificate in general, and Cardinal Rampolla in 
particular. It was therefore thought that, as 
a kind of recompense to those who had con- 
tributed to the supreme honour conferred upon 
him, he would choose among them his Secretary 
of State, and the candidates were many, as all 
the so-called diplomatic cardinals who con- 
demned the policy of Cardinal Rampolla were 
in thisgroup. On the other hand, it was argued 
that the new Pontiff, to show his fairness, would 
begin by giving a luminous example of it in 
choosing his assistant in the affairs of State from 
among the members of the Sacred College who 
had remained faithful to Cardinal Rampolla, 
Lhe conclusion was that all the members of 
the Sacred College, without distinction, thought 


they might be raised to the dignity, which 
practically comes immediately after that of the 
Pope, and each one, of course, found plenty .of 
reason to demonstrate that he was fit for the 
position. 

It can, therefore, easily be understood what 
the feeling was when Pius X., after three months’ 
suspense, which was really three months’ 
agony, Officially announced his intention of 
appointing Merry del Val, a mere Monsignor, 
who thus would be nominated Cardinal, the 
youngest, but at the same time the most im- 
portant among them. There were attempts at 
protest and rebellion, saying it was an offence 
to the whole Sacred College to choose an out- 
sider, as though among over sixty of them 
there were none capable of directing the policy 
of the Holy See, while—they added under their 
voices—they had just chosen Cardinal Sarto 
because he had never shown any great signs 
of being too intelligent. Besides, they added, 
fancy having a boy without experience as head 
of the complicated policy of the Vatican, whose 
only merit is that of knowing many languages, 
which seems a great thing to his Holiness, who 
does not know any—even his own. 

It can easily be imagined how every act and 
every decision of the Secretary of State is care- 
fully watched to catch him in some fault. A 
good occasion seemed to have come. Cardinal 
Merry del Val, notwithstanding his English 
mother and his Italian education, has not 
ceased to be a Spaniard, strongly disliking all 
that is American. One of his first acts was 
to create ‘Monsignor Nozaleda as Archbishop 
of Valentia, with the intention of having him 
afterwards appointed Cardinal, to compensate 
him for the loss of the Archbishopric of Manila 
due to the American occupation of the Philip- 
pines. The young Secretary of State never 
imagined that this would almost provoke a 
revolution in Spain; but his colleagues in the 
Sacred College take advantage of it to denounce 
his incapacity.—1. c. 
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Arctic Cold in New England 


In the early days of 1904, New England was 
visited by a remarkably cold wave. For a 
week the thermometer remained around the 
zero point, a little above in the daytime, a little 
below at night. Then came some colder days, 
and the mercury went lower and lower, twenty 
degrees below zero one night, and thirty-four 
the next. This marked the lowest point, except 
in a few isolated places where lower readings 
were made, The next night the lowest record 
was twenty below, and this was followed by a 
rapid rise and even by a short thaw. There was, 
of course, considerable suffering from the cold, 
especially among the poor, and even the wealthy 
had difficulty in keeping their homes up to what 
they considered a comfortable temperature. 
Fortunately the cold wave was not accompanied 
by wind, and throughout the whole period in 
the daytime there was continuous and brilliant 
sunshine. This combination of brilliant weather 
and extreme cold produced a remarkable effect 
on the spirits of the people. There were very 
few complaints. The weather was too remark- 
able to be the occasion of the usual grumble. 
Every one, even the poor who suffered most, 
seemed to enjoy and to take a pride in the 
severity of the cold. It was like taking an 
adventurous trip to the Klondike without having 
to encounter the difficulties of the journey. 
People congratulated themselves and each other 
on being permitted to undergo so extraordinary 
an experience, and each degree of greater cold 
recorded seemed to add a little glory to those 
who had to endure it. There was none of the 
depression and ill-temper that are induced by 
ordinary cold or gloomy weather. As the ther- 
mometer went down, men’s spirits went up, 
and the bracing air enabled all who were in 
anything like good health to enjoy to the full 
an experience such as had not been known 
before for a full century.—a. G. P. 


Trade Schools in America 

THE old-fashioned apprenticeship system has 
almost entirely passed away in America, and in 
those trades which still take apprentices few boys 
of American origin offer themselves. The places 
are filled by foreign boys, especially Swedes and 
Germans. Asaconsequence a difficulty is being 
increasingly felt concerning the education of 
American boys to be artisans and mechanics. 
There are training and technical schools in 
abundance for those who will direct the indus- 
tries, for the engineers and the men in the front 
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ranks of scientific and mechanical work ; but the 
need is for more education and training for the 
working mechanic. It is admitted that the 
American boy is by nature the best mechanic 
in the world; but in the opinion of American 
employers, while he stands far ahead of any 
other nationality in natural skill and mechanical 
ability, he lacks reliability and the vigour that 
comes from rigorous training. To fill the need 
of training, a number of schools have been 
started, but as yet they are experimental and 
are not organised in connexion with the public 
school courses. There are excellent textile 
schools at Lowell and at Philadelphia, whose 
evening courses offer opportunities for boys of 
the operative class, and several other trades 
have special schools for their own work, such as 
the Williamson Trade School near Philadelphia 
for training in mechanical construction. In this 
case, one great drawback has been the expense 
of the school, as the products of the students have 
been put to no practical use; metal and other 


good materials being used to make parts of 


machines which are afterward put into show- 
cases or thrown on the scrap-heap. 

On a more practical basis are the Washburn 
Shops of the Polytechnic Institute of Worcester, 
Massachusetts. These were founded twenty- 
seven years ago, with an endowment of £10,000, 
and have shown an average annual gain of a little 
over £500. During the whole period the pro- 
ducts of the shops have been sold on their merits 
in the open market, and have realised £170,000, 
more than a quarter of which was profit over 
cost of labour and material. The aim of the 
school is, however, not profit, but practical train- 
ing in a business-like atmosphere for the 
students, and these schools offer a model for 
those who desire to see American boys provided 
with more opportunity for mechanical training. 
Such schools would not supplant the public 
school system, but would offer a practical alter- 
native to those who now drop out before taking 
the high school courses. 

America does not need less education. She 
desires more, but the education given in the 
grammar and high schools does not entirely 
fill the need of the boy who is to make his 
livelihood as an operative mechanic. In the 
words of Mr. M. P. Higgins, who is at the 
head of the Washburn Shops: ‘‘ Better edu- 
cated workmen are wanted. There are com- 
plaints that workmen are dull, coarse and 
uncultivated, as well as ignorant; and there 
seems to be a general belief that education may 
remedy many of the existing evils among the 
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employed, evils which spring from selfishness, 
jealousy and narrowness, leading to all the bad 
effects of some forms of unionism. But it is 
a mistake to think that education consisting 
largely of learning facts will remedy those evils. 
Education per se is not a remedy any more than 
shop skill is a remedy. Learning is only one 
thing needed. The greatest need of the 
mechanic next to the knowledge of his trade is 
that something as well expressed by the word 
culture as any single term; culture, meaning the 
systematic improvement and refinement of the 
mind, which results in what we understand by 
the term gentleman, which means simply a man 
having courtesy and kindness and thus distin- 
guished by a fine sense for honour.”—A. G. P. 


The most Liberal Franchise in the 
World 


THe Australian Commonwealth has held its 
general elections, for both Houses, on the broad 
principle of adult suffrage over the whole conti- 
nent. Every man and woman over twenty-one 
years of age has the right to vote both for the 
House of Representativesand for theSenate. And 
they have all been placed in the position of hav- 
ing their names on the various rolls without any 
effort on their part. For some months the police 
and other state and federal officers have been 
making a complete list of the whole of the adults 
in the Commonwealth, and this formidable list 
forms the basis of the various electoral rolls. In 
the State Parliament the elector who doesn’t 
happen to be a rate-payer has to apply for a 
“right,” é. e. a certificate, to enable him to vote; 
and although this certificate is now issued free, 
there are many who do not trouble to obtain it. 
But whether an elector wants a vote or not, he 
or she is placed on the Federal roll. The senators 
are elected by each state voting as one constitu- 
ency, and every state—no matter what its 
population is—has six senators. The House of 
Representatives, however, is formed on a popu- 
lation basis, and each state is divided into 
constituencies. Electors record their votes for 
both Houses at the one booth, and booths are 
arranged so numerously, that no elector is 
deprived—by distance—of his vote. If he be 
ill, or away from his own district on election 
day, he can either vote by post or record his vote 
in whatever constituency he may happen to be; 
in the latter case of course he votes for a candi- 
date in his own constituency, and his ballot 
paper is sent on to his returning officer. If he 
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spoils one ballot paper he can, on delivering it 
up, get another. It will be seen then that the 
Federal Government has not only made the 
franchise as wide as possible, but that it has 
strained every nerve to make its exercise as free 
as it could.—F. s. s. 


The Australian Labour Party 


JUDGING from the London newspaper com- 
ments on the recent Federal elections which 
have been cabled out, there exists a large 
amount of misconception concerning the Labour 
party and its objects. English people seem to 
accept literally the statements made on the 
question by our leading daily newspapers, with- 
out allowing the usual heavy discount for 
electioneering tactics. In order to check the 
successes of the Labour candidates, the big 
papers print startling accounts of the revolu- 
tionary proposals of the Labour party; and it 
can be safely said that most of these alleged 
proposals are news to the Labour people them- 
selves, For instance, it is darkly hinted that 
the Labour party will repudiate our loan in- 
debtedness. This of course is a frantic mis- 
statement. The main planks of the Australian 
Labour party are electoral equality (already 
obtained), a white Australia (mostly obtained), 
compulsory conciliation and arbitration in in- 
dustrial disputes, the betterment of social con- 
ditions generally, and the cessation of borrowing 
abroad. While there may be legitimate differ- 
ences of opinion on these questions, it is both 
idle and mischievous to denounce those who 
support them as being everything that is bad. 
Almost invariably the Labour member is an 
abstainer, often a non-smoker, and always a 
man of strict integrity. Most of them are Social- 
ists—Socialism meaning to them the steady 
absorption by the State of public and private 
services that are for the advantage of the people. 
Already ourrailways, pest-offices, and telephones 
are managed by the Government, while New 
Zealand has, in addition, a Government land 
bank, life insurance and fire insurance depart- 
ments, and a coal mine. It is, therefore, only a 
question of degree, for we are all Socialists to a 
certain extent. The Labour party will certainly, 
in an excess of zeal, do some foolish things; but 
it most certainly will not do anything wrong or 
unjust. In the present Parliament it holds the 
balance of power in the House of Representa- 
tives, while in the Senate it is within a vote of 
being in the majority.—rF. s. s. 
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Science and Discovery 


BY PROFESSOR R. A. GREGORY, F.R.A.S. 





WAVES ON A ROAD 


Waves on Roads 


REGULAR undulations on snow, produced by 
sledges, are familiar features in Ganada. Asa 
sledge moves steadily over a surface of snow, a 
wedge of detritus in front of the prow becomes 
compacted, and is then surmounted by 
the sledge, which at the same time pitches 
forward and furrows the snow in front. 

The sledge is thus alternately accumulat- 
ing material in front, and then surmount- 
ing it with a rolling movement which 
assists to compress and bind the material, 
and so builds up the crest of a wave. In 
thus explaining these undulations, Dr. 
Vaughan Cornish has recently given an 
illustration, here reproduced, of similar 
wave forms observed upon the road to a 
slate quarry at Coniston, Lancs. He 
does not state whether these have been 
produced by sleds being dragged along 
the road, but slight undulations of the 
same kind can often be seen in country 
roads which have been made up of stones 
and then pressed in with a steam roller. 
The roller probably pushes some of the 
material forward slightly until it is so 
tight that it cannot be compressed any 
more, and then the heavy wheels roll 
over it, and proceed to push together 
another small hillock. A series of crests 
and troughs are thus produced in the 
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road, or of hard and softer 
parts which eventually be- 
come ridges and furrows. 
Many country people hold 
that a machine-made road 
wears into holes sooner than 
one which has been hardened 
by traffic, and this seems 
to admit of a reasonable 
explanation. 


A New Alphabet 


Some letters are much 
more readily recognised than 
others, both in written and 
printed words. MM. Broca 
and Sulzer have experiment- 
ally tested the speed of re- 
cognition of various letters, 
and their results are de- 
scribed in a paper presented 
to the Paris Academy of 
Sciences. The general con- 
clusion arrived at is that 
the forms of the printed 
letters of the alphabet are 
badly conceived, from a 
physiological point of view. 

If they were composed of characters of simple 
construction, such as are the letters T and L, the 


“speed of recognition of letters would be greatly 


increased, and the mental fatigue would be 
much diminished. The forms which the ex- 
periments suggest might be used for capital 


CAPITALS OF A REFORMED ALPHABET 
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letters, if the alphabet were constructed upon 
physiological principles, are here reproduced. 
It is also . -¥~ as the result of the 
experiments, that the letters should a a 
white on black, as here given, instead of t ack 
on white in the usual way of printing; for the 
speed of recognition is about ten times less in 
the former style than in the latter. It seems 
probable, however, that the eye would tire 
sooner when reading white letters on a black 
ground, than when black letters on a white 
ground are used. 


The Juice of Pine Trees 


In the collection of crude resin from pines 
and other coniferous trees in the United States, 
the method hitherto adopted has been to chop in 
the base of the tree itself a cup-like cavity, the 
sole purpose of which is to receive the resinous 
liquid which flows from a scarified face of the 
trunk above it. From this resin many valuable 
products, such as oil of turpentine, pitch, and 
tar, are obtained by distillation, and as these 
are much in demand for the manufacture of 
varnishes, sealing-wax, etc., the industry is a 
very lucrative one. The method of obtaining 
the resin is, however, most destructive to the 
trees, and would ultimately lead to the exhaus- 
tion of the pine forests. To prevent this killing 
of the goose which lays golden eggs, the U. 8. 
Bureau of Forestry commissioned Dr. ©. H. 
Herty to make experiments with systems of 
collecting resin without harming the trees, and 
the results are described in a bulletin recently 
published. The method of collecting resin 
shown in the accompanying illustration was 
found to give much more satisfactory results 
than that of cutting a hole in the base of the 
tree. Two thin strips of galvanised iron are 
fixed into the tree below the scarified face, and 
the resin drains down these to a pot hung 
beneath. This plan is a modification of one 
which has long been employed in the pineries of 
Southern France, and it has many advantages 
over that usually adopted in America. e 
results of Dr. Herty’s experiments are so con- 
vincing from a financial point of view that the 
method will certainly be widely adopted in the 
pine forests of the southern States, and thus 
prevent their extinction. 


Dust and Rain 


Ir has been suggested that the recent excessive 
amount of rain is due to the presence of a 
large amount of fine dust in the upper air, from 
the great volcanic eruptions of 1902. There is 
no doubt that immense clouds of dust are thrown 
out during a violent eruption of a volcano, and 
that the particles may be conveyed by winds to 
all parts of the world. The action of the dust 
upon sunlight gives rise to remarkable sunrise 
and sunset effects, such as were seen after the 
great eruption of Krakatoa in 1883, and less 
brilliantly in 1902-1903. It is also known that 
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every droplet of rain must have a dust particle 
or some other nucleus upon which it can form. 
The skies of Italy and the tropics have a 
deeper blue than those of Europe on account of 
the comparative absence of these droplets pro- 
duced by the condensation of water vapour upon 
fine dust particles in the air. Around our own 
islands dust particlesin the air soon become larger 
by the collection of moisture upon them, but in 
warmer countries the moisture in the air remains 
in the form of vapour, and is not continually 
condensed as a liquid upon the dust. Whenever 
water is precipitated from the atmosphere, 


CUP AND GUTTERS USED IN COLLECTING CRUDE 
RESIN FROM PINE TREES 


minute dust particles constitute the nuclei around 
which the condensation of the vapour takes 
lace. In a dust-free atmosphere there would 
no fogs, clouds, rain or snow; when the air 
had as much moisture as it could hold, water 
would be deposited upon whatever surfaces were 
in contact with it. The wet would trickle down 
our clothes as we walked through the streets; 
and in a moist climate like that of the British 
Isles, it would be practically impossible to keep 
anything dry dive indoors or out. Dust 
facilitates the formation of rain; and it is there- 
fore not altogether improbable that an excess of 
dust in the air may have been one of the causes 
of the extreme wetness recently experienced. 
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Explorations of the Upper Air 


Ir is of importance to meteorologists to know 
the currents and other characteristics of the air 
at great altitudes; for such information may 
enable weather predictions to be made more in 
advance and with a greater measure of success 
than at present. In recent years much attention 
has been given to this subject, and various 
methods of obtaining meteorological records at 
high levels have been adopted. At several 
mountain observatories, self-registering instru- 
ments which will run continuously for several 
months at a time have been installed, and they 
record automatically the weather experienced. 
The highest of these observatories is near 
Arequipa, Peru, at an altitude of a little more 
than three and a half miles. Balloons carrying 
observers with meteorological instruments have 
twice reached a height of nearly seven miles, 
but beyond that no human being has penetrated. 
Small unmanned or free balloons, carrying 
instruments which automatically register tem- 
perature, pressure, moisture, and other char- 
acteristics, have, however, reached an altitude 
of twelve miles, which represents the deepest 
sounding of the atmosphere yet taken. System- 
atic soundings of the air extending over several 
months have been made by these free balloons, 
and by kites, in various parts of Europe and 
America. When the balloons lose their buoyancy 
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they fall to the earth, and the registers they bear 
are forwarded by the finders to the address given 
upon them, with a notification of the place of 
descent. As an example of the difference of 
temperature registered, it may be mentioned 
that three balloons sent up a few months ago 
from Trappes (France), Berlin, and Strassburg, 
registered from ninety to one hundred degrees of 
frost at a height of about six miles above the 
earth’s surface, though the temperature at the 
surface when they started was about forty-five 
degrees Fahr. The greatest altitude reached by 
a kite is a little more than three and a half miles, 
but this was exceptionally high. Kites are, 
however, being used with success in determining 
the meteorological conditions of the air up to an 
altitude of about three miles. 


New Rays 

UNSUSPECTED radiations having penetrative 
qualities continue to be discovered. The new 
field of study opened with the discovery of 
Réntgen rays in 1895. This was followed by 
Becquerel’s discovery in 1896, that the salts of 
uranium emit invisible radiations; and then 
Madame Curie obtained from pitchblende, the 
mineral from which these salts are extracted, 
the wonderful element radium, which appears 
to be capable of giving out three kinds of rays 
perpetually. Dr. W. J. Russell has proved that 
some papers emit rays, so that if they are 
placed on or near to a photographic plate in 
the dark, they act upon it so that after ordinary 
development a picture of the paper is produced; 
and he has also shown that the separate 
materials of which paper is composed, such as 
wood pulp, flax, esparto, and cellulose, are all 
more or less active sources of invisible rays. 
More recently, Monsieur Blondlot has detected 
new rays in the light from the sun, an incan- 
descent mantle, an ordinary Argand burner, 
and a sheet of incandescent silver, and also from 
tempered steel and unannealed glass. These 
rays pass readily through aluminium, glass, 
black paper, wood, cardboard and other sub- 
stances, but are arrested by lead or by moistened 
paper. While studying these n-rays, as they 
have been provisionally termed, Monsieur 
Charpentier observed that emanations of a 
similar character were emitted by the human 
body, especially by the muscles and nerves. 
By using a sensitive screen to detect the rays, 
and noting the variation in luminosity which 
it exhibited, he found it possible to map out 
the area of the heart and to trace the course of 
nerves beneath the skin. These experiments, 
however, await confirmation by other investi- 
gators; and several possible sources of error 
will have to be eliminated before the scientific 
world will accept the almost universal radio- 
activity of animate and inanimate matter sug- 
gested by the work on n-rays so far published. 
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Food in 
Sickness. 


[N time of sickness, light, deli- 

cate dishes, containing the 
nutriment to sustain the de- 
ranged system without raising 
the temperature,are the proper 
dietary articles. One of the 
most suitable is Brown & 
Polson’s ‘Patent’? Corn F.our, 
prepared with, milk, as a ruel 
or hot baked pudding. Such 
dishes are very appetising to 
the sick and convalescent. 
Particular care must be taken 
in selecting 


Brown @ 
Polson’s “Patent” 
Corn Flour, 


which, with its reputation for 
purity, is THE Corn Flour 
for the Sick Room. 
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ANAIMIA. 


By Mrs. ADA 8. BALLIN, 


Editor of ‘‘ Womanhood,” and of *‘ Baby: the 
Mothers’ Magazine.” 


NAMIA, or bloodlessness, is one of the com- 
monest troubles of the present age—so common, 
in fact, that it seems to me that quite two-thirds of the 
girls one comes in contact with in towns are affected with 
it. The complaint can hardly be called a disease in 
the ordinary sense of the word, but is rather a debili- 
tated state of the body, which lays it open to the 
attacks of most other kinds of diseases. 


Symptoms. 


The condition in question is characterised by a de- 
ficiency in the number of red corpuscles iz the blood. 
There is very often pallor ot the cheeks and lips, but 
in some cases these may be of a natural colour, and 
lead even the patient to believe that she is not anemic, 
when the real state of the case can instantly be dis- 
covered by examining the gums and the insides of the 
eyelids. These, instead of being of a good deep pink, are 
pale and yellowish-looking. The tongue is apt to be 
pale and flabby, and indented by the teeth; the 
sufferer is readily fatigued, troubled with breathless- 
ness on going up and down stairs; she very often 
suffers from palpitation or pains about the heart, 
which may lead her to believe that she is suffering 
from some disease of the heart. She suffers frequently 
from headache, pains in the back, and languor, and 
soon becomes very tired by any little unusual exertion. 
She may even faint, and thus cause considerable anxiety 
to her family. There are frequent eruptions on the 
skin, which may be either of an irritating kind, or 
simply acne cither in the form of blackheads or pimples, 
or both. 

There are two kinds of anemia—one the common 
kind of which I have spoken, and another called 
pernicious anemia, which is a fatal disease, and most 
difficult of treatment, but is happily rare. 


Pernicious Anzmia. 


In such cases there is wasting, and yellowishness of 
the skin, which assumes an almost transparent waxen 
hue; but these cases, of course, demand the most 
skilled medical atteution and nursing within reach, and 
do not come within the province of this paper. I may, 
however, remark thit the best remedy to improve the 
condition of the blood in these cases, which is now 
being very largely prescribed by the medical profession, 
is Hzematogen, manufactured by Messrs. Nicolay and 
Co., 36, St. Andrew’s Hill, London, E.C., which con- 
tains, in a purified form, hemoglobin, the natural 
colouring matter of the blood, rizh in organic iron and 
albumen, as well as tie mineral salts, including the 
phosphates of soda and potash which are found in 
meat. Itis far better to give a preparation like this, 
which is a food and nourishes the blood, than to give 
iron in a mineral form, which so often upsets the 
digestion. Hzmatogen also contains chemically pure 
glycerine, which is in itself nourishing. 


Ordinary Anzmia 


Is a condition of everyday occurrence, in which the 
doctor is rarely called in, or if he is, he just prescribes 
for the time being, and after a few weeks the patient is 
apt to get as bad again. Any line of treatment for 
ordinary cases of anwmia must be persistently applied, 
and, although occasional visits to the doctor, if there 
seems anything out of the way amiss, are desirable, 
the treatment can only be properly carried out at home. 


The Causes. 


The causes of anzmia are chiefly bad ventilation, 
insufficient or unsuitable feeding, want of exercise, and 
sedentary occupations, or that overwork of the brain 
just now so common in young ladies at high schools 
and preparing for examiuations. 


General Management of Health 
during Anzemia. 


Ail anzmic persons should be in the fresh air as 
much as po:sible, so that the blood may become 
oxygenated, and an anemic girl who is not really ill 
should take exercis2 for at least an hour twice daily. 
Walking, cycling, swimming (if the heart is not weak), 
rowing, and tennis are all suitable. Eight hours’ sleep 
is not too much, as the brain, being badly supplied 
with blood, needs extra rest, and in some cases even 
nine hours’ sleep may be indulged in with advantage. 
The bedroom, however, should be well ventilated, and 
here I may mention that it is a great mistake to keep a 
gas jet burning, as it destroys the oxygen in the air; 
anzmic persons need very much oxygen, which is 
essential to keep the blood pure. In order to keep the 
blood pure also, the skin should be kept healthily 
active, and a daily bath is essential. 

Meals should be regular, and in meny cases it is 
desirable to take extra nourishment between the 
ordinary meals. Plenty of meat and green vegetables 
should be taken, cocoa instead of tea, and whulemeal 
bread instead of white. 


Iron as a Medicine. 


Iron is a food to all anemic persons, and must not 
be regarded by them as a medicine only to be taken 
temporarily, for in most cases it is necessary to 
persevere in taking iron for a period varying from two 
months to five or six years. I am strongly opposed to 
the ordinary methods of giving iron in anemia, which 
are very frequently worse than useless, as the iron is 
so often decomposed, or in a form that is indigestible, 
when the patient takes it; while when given in a pill 
such as Blaud’s pill, it is apt to pass through the body 
quite undigested, and a patient might as well swallow 
a bullet. As orcinarily given, also, iron is very apt to 
cause constipation, and for these reasons Hzmatogen, 
which I have mentioned above, should invariably be 
given in preference to other preparations. It is best 
to begin with a teaspoonful dose, taken half-an-hour 
after breakfast and half-an-hour before lunch and 
dinner. The object for giving it before meals is to 
stimulate the appetite and assist the assimilation of 
other food, but if taken before breakfast it is apt to 
prove rather aperient. In cases, therefore, where the 
girl has a tendency to constipation, it is a very simple 
remedy to take the Hematogen half-an-hour before 
breakfast, as well as before the other meals. The dose 
should be gradually increased to a tablespoonful. 
When this is taken for a few weeks the effect is really 
remarkable ; the quality of the blood rapidly ixproves, 
the sallow cheeks grow rosy, and the pale lips red, 
while the feeliogs of languor and depression pass off, 
and the girl grows cheerful, bright, and fit to take her 
place in the world. r 
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Varieties 


Do Jesuits encourage Sin ? 


WE have received a large number of letters 
thanking us for publishing the correspondence 
with Father Gerard in our February number. 
A lay correspondent, who is an experienced 
man of affairs, writes to us as follows :— 

“TI think the correspondence clearly shows 
that Jesuits may suggest or recommend a lesser 
sin in lieu of a greater. It appears to me that 
the adjectives ‘lesser’ and ‘greater’ in this 
sense are misleading and delusive. For the 
commission of the so-called ‘lesser sin ’ on the 
suggestion of a man who poses as a priest of 
the most high God may be regarded as no sin 
at all; whereas in fact it is, to my mind, by far 
the greater. The committer may regard it as 


no sin at all when it is committed on the sug- 
gestion of a priest, whereas the fact is that it 
is really the greater sin, because two men in- 
stead of one are concerned in it, and one of 
them a priest.” 


President Roosevelt and the Private 
Soldiers 


I HAD gone out to see him at Oyster Bay, 
heavy with the anxieties of mothers all over 
the land who had sons soldiering in the Philip- 

ines. There was news of fighting every day, 

ut only the names of the killed or wounded 

officers came by cable. There was a War De- 
partment order against sending those of the 
privates who fell, or who died of cholera; and 
it resulted that when, say Company H of the 
Fifteenth Regiment had been in a battle, every 
mother who had a boy serving in that command 
went shivering with fear for six long weeks 
before the mails brought word whether her boy 
was among the ‘‘ thirteen private soldiers” who 
fell, or not. I had been asked to put the case 
to the President, and get him to cut the red 
tape, if possible; but I found a tableful of 
soldiers and statesmen at lunch. 

But, as luck would have it, I was put beside 
General Young, a fine old warrior, whom I had 
met before, and I told him of what was on my 
heart. He knew of no such order when he was 
in the Philippines, and we got into quite a little 
argument about it, which I purposely dragged 
out until there was a lull in the talk at the 
President’s end of the table, and I saw him 
looking my way. I asked him if he knew of 
the order. 

‘“What order?” said he; and I told hin— 
told him of the mothers fretting for their boys 
all over the land. He looked up quickly at 
Adjutant-General Corbin, who sat opposite. It 
was what I wanted. He knew. 

‘“‘General,” said Mr. Roosevelt, “is there 
such an order ?” 

‘* Yes, Mr. President,” said he, ‘‘ there is.” 

General Corbin explained that it was a 
ineasure of economy. An officer had a code word, 
just one, to pay for, whereas to send the whole 
name and place of a private soldier might cost 
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twenty-five dollars. The President heard him 
out. 

**Corbin,” he said, ‘‘ can you telegraph from 
here to the Philippines?” The General thought 
he might wait till he got to Washington ; he was 
going in an hour. 

‘*No,’’ said the President, ‘‘ no, we will not 
wait. Send the order to have the names tele- 
graphed now. Those mothers gave the best they 
had to their country. We will not have them 
breaking their hearts for twenty-five dollars 
or for fifty. Save the money somewhere else.” 

And he sent one of his rare smiles across the 
table that made my heart light, and many 
another from Maine to Texas. The order went 
out from the table then and there, and before 
we had finished our luncheon, was speeding 
under the sea to the Far East.—JAcoB A. RIIS, 
in the New York Outlook, 


Astronomical Notes for April 


THE Sun, in the latitude of Greenwich, rises 
on the Ist day of this month at 5h. 38m. in the 
morning, and sets at 6h. 30m. in the evening; 
on the 11th he rises at 5h. 15m., and sets at 
6h. 48m.; and on the 21st he rises at 4h. 55m., 
and sets at 7h. 4m. In the middle of April 
the Sun passes the meridian at 12 by our clocks 
which keep mean time, so that he rises as much 
before that hour as he sets after it; from near 
the end of December he has been due south after 
12 by an amount (called the equation of time) 
which increased until February 12, when it was 
nearly a quarter of an hour, and then diminished 
till the 15th of this month, after which he will 
cross the meridian before 12 o’clock until June 
14. The Moon is in her Last Quarter at dh. 
53m. on the evening of the 7th inst.; New at 9h. 
53m. on that of the 15th; in her First Quarter 
at 4h. 55m. on the morning of the 23rd; and 
Full at 10h. 36m. on the night of the 29th. She 
will be in apogee, or furthest from the Earth, at 
half-past 9 o’clock on the evening of the 10th, 
and in perigee, or nearest us, spent half-past 
6 on that of the 26th. No eclipses or other 
special phenomena of importance are due this 
month. The planet Mercury will be visible in 
the evening after the 12th, passing from the 
constellation Aries into Taurus, and being at 
greatest eastern elongation from the Sun on the 
2ist. Venus is visible in the morning during 
the month, moving in a north-easterly direc- 
tion through the constellation Pisces; she will 
be near the Moon on the 14th, and near Jupiter 
on the 23rd, when a close conjunction between 
the two planets will take place after daylight. 
Mars is not visible this month, setting too soon 
after the Sun. Jupiter rises earlier each morn- 
ing, situated in the constellation Pisces; as 
already mentioned, he and Venus will be near 
together on the 23rd. Saturn rises about 3 
o'clock in the morning (earlier each day), and 
is within a short distance nearly due west of 
Delta Capricorni, a star of the third magnitude. 

W. T. LYNN. 
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SHAKESPEARIAN ACROSTICS 
Sixth of Nine 
WHOLE. 


** A college of wit-crackers cannot flout me out 
of my humour.” 


‘*When a soldier was the theme my name 
Was not far off.” 

**So speaking as / think, I die, I die.” 

** Let not sloth dim your honours, new-begot.” 

** Thou art a gentleman. 
Think not I flatter, for I swear I do not.” 

‘If Z be left behind 
A very moth of peace.” 

‘Your being by me 
Cannot amend me: society is no comfort 
To one not sociable.” 

‘* Why should a dog, a horse, a rat have life, 
And thou no breath at all?” 

‘* J, that please some, try all.” 

‘ind the required names, giving Act and Scene 
for each of the above quotations. 

Five Guineas’ worth of prizes to be awarded for 
correct answers in this series. Each answer to be 
signed by short ‘‘nom-de-plume.” Second list of 

‘cores will appear in June. All answers must be 
received by 14th inst. 


ON OUR BOOK TABLE 

Books received: HENRY HaRLanp’s My Friend 
Prospero, John Lane, 6s. A. WARNER’s West 
Point Colours, Nisbet, 6s. Miss CoNVERSE’s Long 
Will, Longmans, 6s. Little Gallery Series, Hoppner 
and Romney, both from Methuens, 2s. 6d. each. 
Memories of a Sister of St. Saviour’s Priory, Mow- 
bray, 3s. 6d. Dr. Gerkir’s The Holy Land ard the 
Bible, Cassells, 2s. 6d. J. H. Evan’s Ornamental 
Turning, 1st vol., Guilbert Pitman, 3s. 6d. The 
English Woman's Year-book, 2s. 6d., Who's Who, 
7s. 6d., and Who's Who Year-book, 1s., all from A. 
and C. Black. Mr. WELLS’ Twelve Stories and a 
Dream, Macmillan, 6s, 


My Friend Prospero is the name given by a little 
Italian child to the English hero of this story, 
whose prosperous fortunes she foretold ; but it is 
also the name Mr. Harland’s readers will incline to 
give him—so potent a magician does he prove him- 
self. Again he has taken pen in hand, and presto! 
we are again in Italy, and it is April there. 
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“To right and left you have the tender pink of blossoming 


almonds, with sometimes the scarlet flame of a pomegranate - 


and then the blue-grey hills, mantled in a kind of transparent 
cloth-of-gold, a gauze of gold, woven of haze and sunshine ; 
and then rosy-white, with pale violet shadows, the snow 
peaks cut like cameos upon the brilliant azure of the sky. . . . 
The hillsides resound with bird-songs continuously at this 
season, for the whole four-and-twenty hours, Blackbirds, 
thrushes, blackcaps, goldfinches, chaffinches sing from the first 
peep of dawn till the last trace of daylight has died out, and 
then the nightingales begin and keep it up tilldawn again. And 
everywhere the soft air is aromatic with a faint scent of rose- 
mary, for rosemary grows everywhere under the trees.” 


As you drive through this sweet spring landscape, 
you come on a village, sketched thus in one brilliant 
sentence :— 

**A village with its crumbling, stained, and faded yellow- 
stuccoed houses, its dazzling white canvas awnings, its church 
and campanile, and its life that seems to pass entirely in the 
street : men in their shirt-sleeves, lounging, smoking, spitting 
(else the land were not Italy !), or perhaps playing cards at a 
table under the leafless bush of the wine-shop ; women gossip- 
ing over their needlework, or, gathered in sociable knots, 
combing and binding up their sleek black hair; children 
sprawling in the kindly dirt ; the priest, biretta on head, nose 
in breviary, drifting slowly upon some priestly errand, and 
‘getting through his office’; and the immemorial goat-herd, 
barelegged, in a tattered sugar-loaf hat followed by his flock, 
with their queer anxious faces, blowing upon his Pan’s-pipes 
(shrill strains, in minor mood and plagal scale, a music older 
than Theocritus), or stopping, jealously watched by the 
customer's avid Italian eyes, to milk per due centesimi—say a 
farthing’s worth—into an outstretched, close-clutched jug.” 

Above this village is an old castle with a garden, 
the scene of an idyllic love story—the lovers being 
great folks incognito, as it is Mr. Harland’s wont to 
make them. Furthermore, there is Annunziata, a 

srave-eyed charming Italian child, whose poetic 
ancies and superstitions give unusual beauty to 
the story. Hear her wondering as to the name of 
a flower. 

“It is a narcissus,” explained Annunziata, ‘‘ just as I am a 
girl. But it must also have its particular name, justas I have 
mine. It isa soul doing its Purgatory, a very good soul. If 
you are very good, then when you die you do your Purgatory 
asa flower. But itis not suchan easy Purgatory—oh no. For 
look : the flower is beautiful, but it is blind, and cannot see ; 
and it is fragrant, but it cannot smell; and people admire it 
and praise it, but it is deaf, and cannot hear. It can only 
wait, wait, wait, and think of God. But itis ashort Purgatory. 
A few days, and the flower will fade, and the soul will be 
released. I think this flower’s name is Cecilia, it is so white.” 

When Annunziata is ill we look on to the end, in 
dread that she will die. We are delighted to find 
her on the last page convalescent, and embracing 
the Princess in her own pretty fashion. ‘‘ She kissed 
her four times—on the brow, on the chin, on the 
left cheek, and on the right.” ‘* That is a cross of 
kisses,” she explained. ‘‘ It is the way my mother 
used to kiss me. It means, may the four Angels of 
Peace, Grace, Holiness, and Wisdom watch over 


your sleep.” 


In West Point Colours Miss Warner gives a 
detailed and lively account of the life of a West 
Point cadet, Charlemagne Kindred by name. In 
spite of his somewhat pompous name he is a real 
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and lively hero, whose studies, friendships, difficul- 
ties, and, most of all, whose religious experiences, 
are made genuinely interesting to the reader. 
Incidentally, the American military college system 
is very well described. A capital book for boys’ 
and girls’ libraries. 


Long Will is a conscientiously historical novel, 
of the early days of Richard II., Langland, the 
author of the Vision of Piers Plowman and the 
friend of Chaucer, being its title hero. But it is 
written in what has been well called Wardour 
Street English—alike uncouth and laboured, hence 
the story drags. 


Messrs. Methuen in their Little Gallery Series, of 
which the Hoppner and Romney volumes lie on our 
table, are issuing a succession of very pretty little 
volumes, each containing twenty plates from well- 
known pictures. Of the Hoppner collection, the 
finest reproductions are, we think, the group of 
Lady Anne Culling Smith and her daughters, a 
spirited, characteristic group; and the sweetly 

nsive portrait of Mrs. Gwyn, the ‘‘Jessamy 
sride ’’ whose name awakens echoes of reminiscence 
among readers of Goldsmith’s life and luckless 
lovestory. Inthe Romney volume the first portrait 
is of George Romney himself—a striking, convinc- 
ing work—while among the various portraits of 


Lady Hamilton, which form the bulk of the collec- 
tion, the very charming St. Cecilia is eclipsed by a 
study of even greater beauty, Lady Hamilton as 
Contemplation. Note the long curves of the dress 
and scarf, and the wide-brimmed hat, of the seated 
figure, whose downcast face and folded hands 
express 80 ren pe A the grace and repose borne 


out by the studied simplicity of the composition as 
a whole. This masterpiece has been specially re- 
produced for the iiidaen from the private collec- 
tion of Sir Audley Neeld, its fortunate possessor. 


In the Memories of a Sister of St. Saviour’s Priory 
we have an account of many years of Christ-like 
work, chiefly among the very poorest of the lapsed 
men and women in Soho and Haggerston. The 
writer, whose anonymity is carefully preserved 
throughout, tells us how, more than fifty years 
ago, as a young girl in her country home in Cheshire, 
she first heard of a wonderful mission being carried 
on among the roughest and most sinful people at 
the London Docks. ‘‘ Young ladies then,” she tells 
us, “‘ never dreamed of the wider possibilities open 
to them now ; there were no Ladies’ Settlements, 
no Lady Nurses, no Girton, Newnham, St. Mar- 
garet’s. They gardened, sketched, rode, went to 
archery meetings, and were just beginning to visit 
their poor.and teach in the Sunday-schools.” Sister- 
hoods, now included in the organisation of Presby- 
terian, Methodist, and Baptist Churches alike, were 
then only making their first trial in the Church of 
England, and had to win their way in the face of 
bitter prejudices. After a short training at East 
Grinstead, the writer was sent in 1858 to work 
with another sister in Soho, in a slum district 
where Shaftesbury Avenue now is. Every chapter 
is full of interest. We read of the opening of the 
Newport market refuge in 1863, the small-pox 
epidemic in 1870, the first opening of clubs for 
girls, day nurseries for babies, and night schools, 
‘** Blokes’” suppers, country outings, and the 
experimental stages of many now established 
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methods of good work. Incidentally character 
sketches of many types of East-end folk add to 
the interest of this heart-stirring record of happy 
and devoted work for our Saviour. 


Dr. Geikie’s book, The Holy Land and the Bible, 
now issued in a cheap, somewhat abridged edition, 
is a very paint-box of local colour for the Bible 
student or class-teacher. Every sentence is vivid, 
every page absorbing, open where you will. 


Mr. Evan’s first volume on Ornamental Turning 
is a book for the skilled amateur specialist in this 
branch of art. Tools, material, and designs are 
fully discussed, and illustrations of specimens of 
the work of such experts as the late Earl of Sefton, 
Captain R. P. Dawson, and the Rev. C. C. Ellison 
are given. Turning in relievo is illustrated by 
examples of great beauty, and the author intends 
in his second volume to treat further of this 
particular subject. 


From Messrs, A. and C. Black come the new 
editions of their well-known books of reference, 
Who's Who, the supplementary Who's Who Year- 
book, and the Englishwoman’s Year-book, perhaps 
the most remarkable compilation of its kind. No 
one can turn its 350 pages without being struck by 
the practical value of the information with which 
they are so closely packed. This is most noticeable 
in the section devoted to Employments and Indus- 
tries, where every question bearing on every form 
of skilled and professional work for women finds 
itself answered in an up-to-date précis, under an 
indexed heading. Each section in its own way 
seems as intelligently written, and reveals the 
informing spirit of a most capable editor. Regard- 
ing that ocean of biography, Who's Who, no one 
can survey it. The reviewer can but venture forth 
along his own shores, dropping his little plummet 
of personal knowledge as far as it may reach, and 
finding the few literary landmarks he does know 
about are all correctly given, new books faithfully 
credited to their authors, and the tides of rising 
reputations duly noted, he wonders at and admires 
the unfathomable seas lying beyond him. 


When Mr. Wells says ‘‘Once upon a time,” we 
may settle ourselves with all the comfortable 
expectation of a nursery audience—sure that a 
good story is coming. In his new volume we have 
Twelve Storics, and a Dream into the bargain. They 
are all good—and some very good. The magicalness 
of the magic shop makes even a grown-up head turn. 
Here the Right Sort of Boy could buy boxes of 
soldiers that all came alive directly you took off 
the lid and said the magic word, or panoplies on 
cards for juvenile knight-errants, including a shield 
of safety, sandals of swiftness, and helmet of invisi- 
bility ; but the shopman and the shop itself were 
more marvellous still than the stock-in-trade. 

The tragedy of Filmer, driven out of life by his 
own success, and the romance of the village grocer’s 
visit to fairyland, are persuasive to a degree, and 
the Valley of Spiders (suggested surely by Mr. 
Hudson’s spiders in La Plata) is as weird as can 
be; but, after all, we like Mr. Wells best within 
the limits of the humanly possible. Miss Winchel- 
sea’s Heart is a little gem of this order, and we 
wish there were three volumes of it, instead of but 
thirty-one pages, 














Women’s Interests 


Against Wind and Tide. 


THERE are times when every thinking woman must feel that 
this is a world of forlorn hopes, so terrific is the struggle if 
individual desire sets against the tide. Ifa little chip said to 
other chips, ‘‘We are drifting, and I hear the roar of the cataract, 
we must combine and go against the stream,”’ it is easy to 
imagine what would happen to that miniature fleet. There 
would be the blows of the breeze and the buffetings of the 
waves, and the derision of those that rode so easily and gaily 
with the current; there would be the moans of the half- 
hearted companions, ‘‘Was there not wisdom in the multitude?” 
and last and worst of all perhaps, arrival at the goal, to find 
it only a mudbank. 

Women have made some gallant fights, both individually 
and collectively. Their temperance crusade and their suffrage 
crusade afford an index of the obstacles to any kind of move- 
ment that tries to lead out of the rut. In the cause of temper- 
ance women have effected a great deal. But the fact that 
temperance is an individual matter constitutes alike the 
strength and the weakness of the movement. Convince a 
generation and much progress results, but the next generation 
may revert, the pioneers are older and less ardent, less hope- 
ee: then their opponents say, “See how they have 
failed: There is more drunkcnness than if they had not spoken.” 
If universal conviction could produce a legal enactment, some- 
thing permanent would be effected; without that these perennial 
discouragements seem inevitable. 

The Women’s Suffrage movement differs from the Temper- 
ance movement in that it aims not so much at convincing the 
individual as at evolving a law. The workers ask that 
women’s choice of lawmakers shall be permitted practical 
expression, that women shall be allowed to vote for their 
Parliamentary representatives. when, as owners of property or 
otherwise, they contribute totheir nation’s welfare. For some 
seventy years a section of the ablest women in the kingdom 
have worked steadily and fruitlessly to gain this reasonable 
concession. A curious detail is that Queen Victoria had no 
sympathy with the movement, though she, a woman, ruled the 
land and made hereditary legislators by the score during her 
lifetime, while humbler women merely aspired to be allowed to 
assist in electing temporary legislators. 

That people do not collectively strive for what they in- 
dividually admit to be reasonable, even desirable, is one of the 
details in social history that continue to puzzle observers 
possessed of the single eye. Why does the community, while ad- 
mitting that existing things are bad, always oppose any one who 
suggests reform? Why is our governing body divided into two 
parties, one to be always called the opposition ? Why does one 
party consistently obstruct all measures originated by the 
other side? This usage makes life very bewildering to the 
ardent, who would cordially strive, were their individual 
strength effectual, to rectify what is amiss. 

Yet marvellous things have been done by individual women. 
Elizabeth Fry induced the reformation of the Prison System in 
England. Catherine Booth, labouring with her husband, 
established the Salvation Army. Miss Weston, acting solely 
on her own initiative, found anchorage and safety for the most 
forlorn and helpless of British subjects, the sailor sent ashore 
in strange ports with money in his pockets and no friends and 
no home available. 

Looking over the successes attained throughout history, it 
would seem as if great things are only done by those who have 
become absolutely oblivious of self and self-interest. All self- 
consciouness is not unbeautiful, many sweet souls are so 
hampered by timidity, by doubt of themselves, by conviction 
that they cut but a sorry figure in the eyes of their generation, 
that they dare not inaugurate anything, would not venture 
into the open, sit silently patient under what they deplore, 
and silently thankful for what they appreciate. 
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But consciousness of a universal necessity carries some 
beyond that. There is a form of love for the race that becomes 
an obsession. All people cannot burn with this divine flame, 
it seizes the individual; did it seize the community, then some- 
thing wonderful must result. Such pioneers are prepared to 
fail if needs must, and therein lies their strength. They will 
lead the forlorn hope, they will enter the plague-stricken city, 
they will gather the enemy’s bayonets into their own bosoms, 
and if they perish they perish. In such a case defeat hurts far 
less than where hope was always half-hearted. To have tried to 
please, to have tacked hither and thither, to have said, ‘‘ Lo, 
here is the port, or there,” and never to arrive after all, that 
is desolating ; but to have worked for the cause is to clasp hands 
with what is eternal, and to count all that is personal as 
dross. 

A friend told me once at a period of national emotion thut 
those who have failed to be smitten and buffeted for the 
right have never known the highest joy. But ifto the smitings 
and buffetings were added the cold doubt that after all the 
stripes had been, perhaps, deserved, and that the battle had 
been waged in a bad cause— 


“God save us all from a shock like this 
On the reef of human woe.” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 
LITERARY. 


Lut-Zcka Ongley.—Your verses are promising, though they 
cannot yet be called excellent. The line ‘* Slowly in mantle 
deep, silent night creeps " lacks dignity. Then the expression 
‘Earth's way jars”’ is obviously used that it may rhyme with 
stars. The line ‘‘ And lowon the horizon blood-red Mars ” is 
sonorous, but where is your verb? It is unusual to say that 
flowers pine, unless the necessity for a rhyme is very insistent. 
The sentiment in your verses is very good. To say what is 
impressive in a beautiful way is not easy, yet it is that which 
constitutes poetry. 

Bel.—Your fairy tale is pretty, and might find a place in 
some of the children’s magazines. As you say, some of the 
larger monthlies accept fairy tales, but in that case they are 
really intended to entertain the seniors. The Strand Magazine 
has always made a feature of the fairy tale, but hitherto the 
writers of these had previously produced a good deal of other 
literary work—F. Anstey and E. Nesbit for example. Mr. 
Anstey once wrote an excellent book which was nota fairy 
tale, The Pariah, but the funny public determined that he 
should be a merry man, and he tries to oblige, a fact which 
admirers of The Pariah deplore. 

E.M.J.—The meaning expressed in your verses is always 
more or less nebulous. It is noteworthy how many beginners 
in thought, and possessed of merely elementary powers of 
expression, resort to religious metre as the easiest opening, 
unconscious that poetry is the most difficult literary form of 
expression, and religion the profoundest subject that can be 
handled. I feel more than sure that multitudes of prattlers, 
even among those who getinto print, have not an idea of what 
they mean, even if they possess any definite meaning, when 
they refer to the Tree and bearing our sorrows and bearing our 
sins, and the narrow path and the solitary way. Those who 
have realised these conceptions do not speak of them often, 
and rarely versify them. The nerve that throbs at the very 
heart of life is not worn on the sleeve. No action ends with the 
doing of that action; drop a stone into the ocean, and the 
ocean will be different henceforward. Is not that a very 
impressive thought? Gabble about the most profound ex- 
periences in mental history seems sometimes as if it must 
drown the race. It is better not to repeat commonplaces, 
unless where they are forced from us by personal conviction 
that seems like new knowledge. 

J.E.P.—tlhe three middle verses in your little poem are 
inferior to the first and the last two, which I am glad to 
subjoin :— 





‘*What is the voice that haunts thee all the day, 

And will not cease or let thee be? 

What mean the words it ever seems to say? 
‘Take up thy cross and follow Me.’ 
* 7. * * * 

Ask not what mean the words or what the voice, 
Get girded loins and lamp in trim ; 

He tells thee what to do, thou hast no choice ; 
Take up thy cross and follow Him. 

It is an honour that He filled thy cup 
With pain o’erflowing to the very brim ; 

Thou know’st Him better now, lift bravely up 
Thy cross—His Cross—and follow Him.” 


* * 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Queen Mab.—You might profitably consult a book entitled 
Open Doors for Women Workers, to be had post free for 1s. from 
the General Bureau for the Employment of Women, 9 South- 
— Street, Holborn, London, W.C. This gives the latest 
and most practical information regarding every branch of 
skilled and remunerative work available. When a girl is 
grown up it is almost too late to decide what she shall be, 
her bent should be discovered in the growing time, and her 
education should be directed to preparing her for the career in 
view. Many girls do not think of an occupation, nor is it 
thought of for them, till at maturity they find home uncon- 
genial, then their object is to discover some work that will 
maintain them, for a time at any rate. This system generally 
results unsatisfactorily, though there are instances of amateurs 
fuily justifying their claim to be taken seriously. Many 
people have all their life a dream of something they would 
have liked to be, and though destiny may drive them in 
another direction, the dream calling always retains its attrac- 
tion. Since I can remember I have thought that the life of the 
village schoolmistress has a charm about it only equalled by 
that of the village pastor. To live in alittle community where 
one knows all the component parts so as to be able to practic- 
ally serve each when necessary, without fear of misunder- 
standing, wears a millennial aspect. The ideal teacher has 
larger sympathies than belong to the average, and this scarcely 
makes for happiness in a world of averages. The pioneer of 
the natural system of education had his school broken up 
again and again by believers in the accepted system ; it was 
only when he was dead that he was recognised to have been 
right. 

A.B.C.—Miss Helen Blackburn's book, Women's Suffrage, 
published by Williams and Norgate (6s.), will give you an 
account of the movement from its inception to its present 
position. Other books and pamphlets on Women's Suttrage 
are British Freewomen, by Charlotte Carmichael Stopes (Swan 
Sonnenschein, 2s. 6d.); The Woman's Suffrage Journal from 
1870 to 1896, edited by Lydia E. Becker; The Subjection of 


Women, by John Stuart Mill; Vindication of the Rights of 


Women, by May Wallstonecraft, with preface by Mrs, Fawcett 
(Fisher Unwin); Women's Suffrage in the Light of the Second 
Reading of 1897 (Williams and Norgate, 2d.); Opinions of Leaders 
of Religious Thought on Women’s Suffrage (id.). These and 
other pamphlets and leaflets can be obtained from either of the 
Central Women’s Suffrage Societies, 20 Great College Street, 
and 39 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 


EMPLOY MENTS. 

L.D.—The Liverpool Bureau for the Employment of Women 
has similar aims with that of London; the address of the 
secretary is 8 Sandon Terrace. It incorporates a Loan 
Training Fund, The occupations for which the applicants 
train are—teachers of plain sewing and dressmaking, teachers 
of plain sewing and millinery, Keapttel narses, children’s 
nurses, monthly nurses, housekeepers, clerks, ete. The 
Central Bureau for the Employment of Women in London is 
at 9 Southampton Street, High Holborn, E.C. Consultation 
hours at the office are 2.30 to 4.30, every day but Saturday, 
fee 6d. For prospectus regarding the Norland Institute for 
training ladies to + children’s nurses, apply to the Secretary, 
29 Holland Park Avenue, London, E.C. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

M.—Mixtures of silk and cotton, or wool and cotton, do not 
dye satisfactorily, as they shrink unevenly. Better substitute 
new reversible cretonne. 

Housewife.—The Arachne Club, recently established, under- 
takes the education of women of respectable birth--ladies, that 
is to say—for domestic service. The Club is residential, 
though it may be that daily instruction will be available. It 
is probable this attempt may bear good fruit; for so far 
lady servants have not been a great success, but those who 
are willing to go into residence for a couple of years to learn 
domestic work thoroughly are probably so sincerely in earnest 
that they may supply a long-felt want. Household work 
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under desirable conditions is very pleasant. Doubtless the 
conditions would improve generally if middle-class women 
accepted the work, intending to pursue it permanently. 

F.B.—Medical Homes are regularly advertised in the British 
Medical Journal and the Lancet, Many medical men take 
resident patients, but the terms are usually high ; £2 2s. per 
week would probably be the minimum. 

Mayra —One of the halfpenny morning papers recently 
supplied designs for a six-roomed house that would cost only 
£200; the house included a bath-room. Of course the rooms 
were small, ten feet by nine, or so ; but possibly a small family 
could do with such. Three to four hundred pounds is the 
usual cost of a six-roomed house, though they may often be 
bought, after years of occupation, for much less 

Poverty Flat.—An article of twelve-carat gold is half gold, 
half alloy. Fifteen to eighteen carat is employed for the best 
jewellery ; twenty-four carat gold would be so soft and pliable 
— would be unwearable, if indeed it could be worked 
at all. 

White Lily.—It is a very serious matter to marry an invalid, 
the engagement should not have been entered upon. As this 
was done with knowledge of all the present facts, it is difficult 
to advise. Marriage entails so much that an engagement 
should not be lightly made. But neither should a promise be 
lightly broken. Two wrongs do not make a right, neither do 
two foolish actions produce the same result as one wise one. 

F.G. A.—There is an inexpensive application that is said to 
effectually remedy damp walls, when the damp is due to rain 
beating through the brickwork. This consists of a strong lye 
of soap and water applied evenly over the outer surface in dry 
settled weather. Great care should be taken that the applica- 
tion does not develop bubbles from the action of the brash. 
Next day a strong solution of alum and water should be laid 
on in the same manner. The two will form a substance 
almost as hard as engmel, which rain will not affect in any 
way. Sometimes dampness rises from the foundation, owing 
to the soil or system of drainage’; sometimes it is due to the 
quality of sand employed by the builder, one kind being liable 
to absorb damp from the atmosphere. 

G. Bingham.—Japan was converted to Christianity by Franci= 
Xavier in the middle of the sixteenth century. The new faith 
was accepted with such enthusiasm, being welcomed and 
practised by nobles, scholars, peasants, and even Buddhist 
priests, that in fifty years it numbered over a million 
adherents. Subsequently, however, through the haughty 
conduct of Europeans, Japanese suspicion of the entire system 
was aroused, and suspicion quickly grew to impassioned 
hatred. A terrible edict was published on boards and set up 
throughout the kingdom, prohibiting Christians as a ‘‘ corrupt 
sect,” setting a price on the heads of all Christian teachers, 
and ordering extermination of all converts to the ‘‘accursed 
belief.” These edicts were set up in the highways of Japan 
when Queen Elizabeth reigned in England, they were taken 
down only forty vears ago. Copper gilt plates bearing 
representations of Christ on the Cross were set into the floors 
of public and Government offices, in which the people were 
obli-ed to present themselves at least once annually, the 
object being that they might “‘trample Jesus underfoot” in 
token of their continued practical repudiation of Christianity. 
At present the tendency of Japan is to welcome Western 
thought. The Roman Church, the Greek Church, and the 
Churches of Protestantism exist there in perfect security. 

C.—A mother in the house of her married son would be 

considered as a guest, even if it were intended that her stay 
there should be permanent. No doubt some difficulties would 
arise if the wife arrived after the mother had been established, 
or if, as might be the case, the house was the mother's; but 
good sense and good feeling would surmount these. If the 
house were actually the mother’s, but if for any reason she 
decided that it would be satisfactory for her married son to 
continue to live with her, she would have to make arrange- 
ments that would render her position as dowager satisfactory 
to herself, because virtually the son and his wife would be at 
the head of the establishment. These abdications of the chief 
ed are inevitable. There is no reason why they need be 
vitter. It must give the sentimental a heart-pang to know 
that Queen Margnerita of [taly and the Empress Dagmar of 
Russia are both superannuated. But it is certain that the 
second place has also charms that those who have accepted 
it would not willingly forfeit, once they have learned the first 
strange lesson in self-subordination. 

Ventnor would like to know who wrote the lines quoted in 
Dr. W. MacGillivray’s Life of Chrysostom— 


“Tn silence mighty things are wrought, 
Silently builded thought on thought, 
Truth’s temp'e greets the sky.” 
VERITY. 
Letters regarding ‘‘Women’s Interests" to be addressed 
—* Verity,” c/o Editor, ‘‘The Leisure Hour,”’ 4 Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C. 
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A New Competition 





Five Guineas in Prizes 





We offer 
One Prize of Two Guineas; 
Two Prizes of One Guinea each ; and 
Two Prizes of Half-a-Guinea each, 
for the best Illustrated Article on 


HOW I SPENT MY EASTER HOLIDAY. 





RULES. 


1. The article not to exceed 1000 words. 
2. Not more than two photographs or drawings 


to accompany the article. The photographs or 





hour Eisteddfod 


drawings, as well as the article, must be the 
competitor’s own work. 

3. Article and illustrations to bear, besides the 
coupon given on Contents page of this number, 
the competitor’s name on back of each, and to 
reach the Editor, The Leiswre Hour, 4 Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C., not later than April 23, 1904. 

4. The Prize articles and illustrations to be the 
property of The Leisure Hour. 


ESSAY COMPETITION 
AWARD, COLONIAL SECTION 
Essay on *‘ Free TRADE v. PROTECTION.” 
Prize, Half-a-Guinea: 


LinIAN Pristey, Alster House, Goodhope St., 
Paddington, Sydney, Australia. 
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Our Chess Page 


New Problem Tourney. 


Problem Tourney. Asannounced last Decem- 
ber, we are offering Six Guineas for the best two- 
and three-move problems submitted to us before 
April 15. Full particulars will be found on page 
260 of the current Volume. 

In addition to our quick-solving and other 
two Medals, Gold and Silver, will be awai 
the two solvers who deal most successfull ub 
all the problems (Retractors excepted) published 
during the year November 1903 to October 1904 
inclusive. Particulars on page 172. 


— 


PROBLEMS. 
No. 14.—By F. W. ANDREW. 
BLACK—7 MEN 
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WHITE— 5 MEN 
White to mate in three moves, 


The following problem has been entered in our 
current Problem Tourney. Comments are invited. 
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WHITE—7 MEN 
White to mate in three moves. 
For the Medals Competition, Solutions to the 
ng problems must be sent in before May 15, 
1904. 

















One of eighteen games played simultaneously 
by Mr. Blackburne at the recent Brighton Chess 
Congress. The name of the winner is well known 
to our readers. 


Six Guineas in Prizes 


WHITE. 
Dr. C. H. Mr. Black- 
Hemming burne. 
P—K 3. 0. P—Q B 3. 
P—Q 4. 1l. Q—B 2. 
PxP. 12. PxB. 
Kt—K B3. 138. K—R sq. 
B—Q 3. 14. R—K - tot 
Castles. 15. Kt—B 

P—B 38. 16, R—Kt 2 2. 
b B—K Kt 5. 

. Kt_K Kt 3. Q Kt—Q 2. 


It is not often that the master is caught napping 


BLACK. 
Dr, C. H. 
Hemming. 
R—K sy. 
Bx Kt. 
Kt—K B sq. 
Kt—Kt 3. 
Q—B 2. 
BxR P. 
R—K 8 ch 

and wins. 


WHITE, 


Mr. Black- 
burne. 


BLACK, 


in this way ! 


Another of Mrs. Baird’s delightful ‘‘ Twentieth- 


Century Retractors.” 


No. 3.—‘‘ Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as 
snow.” —Hamlet, Act III. se. i. 
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WHITE—5 MEN 

1. White played last, but must retract his move. 

2. White to play. 

3. Black to play so as to allow 

4. White to give mate. 

Solutions sent in before May 10 will be acknow- 
ledged, and a prize—Livesey’s Collapsible Chess- 
board—will be given for the first one received. 
Also, now that our solvers are becoming more 

rt with this form of problem, a Special Prize 
—Mrs. Baird’s Seven Hundred Problems—is offered 
for the solver who, in the aggregate, most quickly 
solves this and the next two Rdieton, 

Retractor No. Il. (February). Mrs. Baird's 
solution was published last month, but unfortu- 
nately there is a cook, e. g.:— 

) K came from B 4. Replace. 

(2) B played from Q 5 x Kt on B 4. 

(3) B plays—Kt 7 or R 8 (dis. ch.). 

(4) Kt (B5)—K 4. Mate. 

The prize offered goes to H. Hosgy Davis (143 
Sefton Park Road, Bristol), who alone gave both 
solutions, 

Other solutions (the author’s) have been received 
from—J. Cuapwick, CoLongeL Forres, Gro. M. 
Norman, P. Osporn, Bastz Spooner, E. J. 
WinTeErR-Wood, and Rev. Rocrer J. WricuHr. 

The following gave the “‘ cook ” only :—ARTHUR 
J. Heap, R. G. Tomson and Frepx. U. WILHELMY. 

Mrs. Baird, whose reputation for avoiding 
**cooks” is surely adn to none, points out 
that a black pawn on black’s Q Kt 7 renders the 
position quite sound. [See over. 
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Our Chess Page 


Solutions of ordinary problems (November to LEditor, ‘‘The Leisure Hour,” 4 Bouverie Street, 
February) are crowded out for want of space. London, £.c., and to be marked CHESS on the 
They shall appear next month without fail. envelope. Competition entries must be accompanied 

All communications to be addressed to the by the Histeddfod Ticket from the Contents page. 
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What thinking 


taKes out 


of 


Brains 


must be 


Put Back 


by Food 


GRAPE-NUTS 


There’s a reason. 





Who said 


SOAP? 


We did. 
But we said 


Wright’s 
Coal Tar 
Soap. 


It protects from all 
infection. 
r 4 
4d. a Tablet. 





DIREC TIONS. 
Teo r two tea-spoonfuls (ac 
- rain ing to size ofc mos —o ng 
pe ey 


N.B.—Ma fe put olling milk it 
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IMPORTANT TO ALL. 


THE DESIDERATUM OF LIFE: 


NATURAL LAWS. 


It is Impossible to have a South Front All 
Round Your House, 


BUT NOT IMPOSSIBLE TO PREVENT, RELIEVE, OR 
REMOVE HUMAN SUFFERING BY NATURAL LAWS. 


Or, in other words Huxley says: “It is for you to find 
out why your ears are boxed” 


ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT’ prevents and removes disease 
only by natural laws. Its universal success distinctly 
proves that you cannot over-state its great value. To 
prove the truth of this bold assertion read the 20-page 

ro gr given with each bottle. ENO’S ‘FRUIT 

ALT’ always does good—never any harm. Its simple 
and natural action rectifies the stomach, and makes the 
liver laugh with joy! 


CAUTION.—Exsemine the Capsule and see that it is marked) ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ 
otherwise you have the sincerest form of flattery—IMITATION. 


MORAL FOR ALL. 


**T need not be missed if another succeed me; He who ploughed and who sowed is not missed by the 
To reap down those fields which in spring I have sown. He is only remembered by what he has done.” _[reaper, 


The effect of Eno’s ‘ Fruit Salt’ on a Disordered or Feverish Condition is simply Marvellous. 
It is, in fact, Nature’s Own Remedy, and an Unsurpassed one. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, London, $.E., by J. C. ENO’S Patent. 











SECOND EDITION. 220 Pages, Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2/6. 
A NEW BOOK ON THE HIGHER CRITICISM. 


ARE THE 
CRITICS RIGHT? 


HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL CONSIDERATIONS AGAINST 
THE GRAF-WELLHAUSEN HYPOTHESIS. 


By W. MOLLER. 


Translated from the German by C. H. IRWIN, M.A. 
With Preface by Professor Von ORELLI, of Basel. 


The Bishop of Durham says :—‘“‘ I was strongly impressed by its masculine common-sense, and its criticism of 
the pew school in the way of throwing the critics back upon the defensive.” 

THE GUARDIAN says:—“ His position is a strong one. It is not new, of course, but we know of no book in 
English which sets it out so well.” ‘ 

THE PREACHERS’ MAGAZINE says :—“ It is a wise, sane, and discriminating plea for suspension of judgment 
on many points, and for readjustment of view on many others.” 

THE CHRISTIAN says:—‘‘To those who are tempted to entertain the conclusions of the critics it may be 
cordially recommended.” 

THE CHRISTIAN WORLD says:—“It is undoubtedly an able contribution to the further elucidation of the 
Pentateuch problem.’ 

THE CHURCH TIMES says :—“ Its publication reflects great credit on the Religious Tract Society.” 

THE EXPOSITORY TIMES says :—‘‘ The book is temperate. It is also a scholars’ book.” 





Published by THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 





